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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
E ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the 
DEGREE “+ BACHELOR of ARTS is appointed to com- 
mene oo wh oe a paren hey ee aatent in 
compete 
- who show p © and N Natural Philosophy, 
2. Animal Physiology, 
3. Classic: 
4. Logic and poral F Philosophy, 
xaminers. 
will be orice must be sent tothe Registrar fourteen days before 


b 
a? — d _ By order of the Senate. 
"Aug. 17, 1843. IW. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 





ING’'S COLLEGE, London.—SCHOOL.— 
The THIRD TERM will begin on TUESDAY, the 19th 
ber, when new Pupils will be admitted. Further in- 

formation may be obtained at the Secretary's Office 
Angust 23, 1843. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


KRss COLLEGE, London. — DEPART- 





MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE, 
—The COURSE of LECTURES for the Sajrioulated Ss 


RADUATION IN ARTS, ‘&c.—Gentlemen of 

liberal education and pursuits may, through the assis- 
tance of the Advertiser, obtain a Degree in any Faculty for 
which their previous education may have qualified them. The 
Exercises, amount of Fees, &c., will be communicated in answer 
to all letters, giving particulars of applicant's status and educa- 
tion.—Address (pre-paid) to .» at Messrs. Nock’s, Book- 
sellers, 15, Tottenham-court New-road. 


RAWING CLASSES for TRADESMEN, 

Ret ay ry 2nd OTHERS. Terms 6d. for an hour's 

E, Professor of Perspective, Drawing, &c. 

respec etfally” f-— his friends and the public that he has 

OPENED a DRAWING ACADEMY at No. 36, Bedford-street, 

~y -y near Satara where he intends to give a 

Classes will meet every Monday, Tuesday, and T 

ing, at 8 o’clock.— Tickets and further particulars may 

obtained as above. Schools and Private Families attended on 

moderate terms. The large room to be let for other Classes, &c. 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Mid- 
lesex. Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A., 





the new and successful method of Drawing, from 





Pe ae “Just published, and may be ‘had G 
A CATALOGUE of TLETCHER *& CO's 
valuable COLLECTION of NEW and SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, now on SALE, at very. vedared rices, for ready money. 
‘The Stock is extensive, comprisin; orks in Divinity, History, 
Biography, Voyages and Travels, jerman, French, and Italian, 
also C lassical land General Literat 
A remittance of eight Sia will ensure a cong, pre 
essrs. 


id, to any part ¢ the Kingdom, on application to 
letcher, ‘orbes & Fletcher, Booksellers to Her Majesty, 
ou! on. 





ISTS of CHEAP BOOKS for 1843, issued, 
post free, by T. KE ERSLARE. 3, PARK-STREET, next 
the Philosophical Institution, BRISTOL :— 
Part III. ENGLISH BOOKS; Part IV. ENGLISH BOOKS, 
with “ Medicine” and “ Music” under collected headings ; in- 
cluding many from the Libraries of Sir CopRINGTON, 
CroTweLt (which contained many that had belonged to Lisli 
Thos. Wilson), and other late Purchasers; Pa 
BOOKS, including a Selection from the Library of Sir J. — 
LEY Witmor, at Berkswell Hall, Warwickshire, with «Sere 
mons’ “collected under one heading; are a Fay blished simul- 
ly, and will be sent to applicants, post fre 





d 
Curate of Hanwell, Middlesex.—Parents and G 
of selecting a School | a healthy situation, combining the in- 





will commence on Lannea, the 3rd of October ne 
DIVINITY.. The Rev. the Principal ang ae aes: the Chaplain. 
MATHEMATICR.- Professor the Rev. ‘T’. G. Hall, M.A.; Tator, 


cuss Professor the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A.; Tutor, 
mecist TITERATURE.. Professor the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
A. 


The Classes for private Instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, 
modern foreign languages, under the direction of brofessors 
, Forbes, Brasseur, Bernays, Rossetti, and De Villalobos, 

will ‘also be resumed on the same day. 
Chambers are provided for motelonietes Students desirous of 
residing in the College ; and som: fessors and Gentie- 
men connected with the College. receive Students into their 


Further fofegunation may be obtained upon application at the 
August, Ting J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—DEPART- 
MENT of ENGI NEERUSS ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
and ARCHITECTURE.—The CLASSES ‘will be RE-OPENED 
Ph A ah 3rd of October next. 
MATHEMA -Professor the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. 
HANICS. Professor the Rev. f. mg a x M.A. F.R.S. 
MISTRY.-Professor Daniell, D TCS. 
CHYMICAL mann TIONS We A. Miller. q. M.D. 
EXPERI OP UPHLLOSOPH Y..Prof. iWheatstone, F.R.S. 


GROLOG 
HINGIPL is na a PRACTICES of AA RCHITECTU JRE..Profes- 
ARTS of DESIGN 4 FUSE, laspector ENRICHMENT.. 





fessor Dyce, Inspector of the Provincial 
omen Schools of — 7 
ie ce aS 
ETRICAT DRAWING..Mr. T. Bradley. 
RALOGY..Mr. J. Tennant, F.G.S. 


MINE! 
LAND SURVEY ‘ING and ‘TEVELLING...Mr. H. J. Castle. 
Curator of pag 8 dent of the Workshop 
—Mr. W. i. pdm A. Kc 
Persons may enter as occasional students for any special 
lectures which — may desire to attend, upon payment Pr tt the 








fees for the same. 
Further i ion may be obtained at the S "s Office. 
King's Colleee, London, J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
August, 1843. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. Souston 1343—44. Under the Govern- 
ment of the Couned of the Co ilese. 
Hea wo pl S H. A.M. 
The School all ‘OPEN on MONDAY, ry 25th of September. 
Session is divided into three terms—viz. from the 25th of 
ber to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Raster to the 4th of August. ‘The yearly payment for each 
Popil is 15/., of which 5/. are paid in advance each term. The 
hours of attendance are from a quarter-past Nine to three- 


pred a Three. The afternoons of Wednesday and Satur- 
are devoted exclusively to Drawing. 


subjects taught (without extra charge) are Reading; 
Watiog: the Properties of the most familiar ehvects, natural 
ota ficial; the English, Latin, Greek, French, and German 
Languages ; ‘Ane ient and odern History, Geography, both 
Arithmetic, and Book-keeping; the 
“sy of Mathematics, and of Natural Philosophy; and 


Any ‘Pupil may omit Greek, or Latin and Greek, pad devote 
his Whole attention to the other branches of Educati 
here is a veneral examination of ag Pupils at the rend of the 
, and the Prizes are then giv 
The Soni paline of the school is maintained without corporal 


‘Amoathiy report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
brent or guardian. Several of the Masters receive Boarders. 
r particulars may be obtained at the Office of the 


CHAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


Py) COL LEGE LECTURES in the Classes of the FACULTY 
' MEDICINE commence on the 2nd of October; those of the 
SULTY of of ARTS on the 16th of October. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
T JUNIOR SCHOOL. — Mr. W. HASELWOOD, Private 
ttor and Assistant Master, RECEIVES a limited number of 
PUPILS from the School. 
(wi House cage the playground of the University, to which 
with permission of the C a a communication has been 
for the Pupil's recreatio 
Mr. Haselwood undertakes the ‘tuition of the Pupils under his 
tare in the subjects counected with their College reading, and 
inthose branches of education that have an immediate reference 
totheir future prospects in life. Each Pupil has a separate bed; 
bo ens apeeber being limited, a Term’s notice is required prior 


Further particulars may be obtained by application at Mr. 
Haselwood’. 3 residence, No, 20, Upper Gowst-strect. 


of a Collegiate Course with Religious In- 
struction, Moral ‘Training, and Domestic Care, may obtain Pro- 
8 tases a prgicetios to the Rev. Dr. Walmsley, Rectory, 

anwell facbride, Esq., D.C. L., Principal of Magdalene 
Hall, Oxford or of the Principal, at the School. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 


and under 
Hea 











Sth of 






to 







o 
at the 





en 


OVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, Soho- 
square.—Mrs. HINTON reepectfally informs the Nobility, 


Gentry, and Principals of Schools, t! 
respectable dies, properly qualified to fill every department 
in Education. $ much accustomed to tuition, and 
having resided many pon on oe Continent, is familiar with 
the Frene ch, italian, and Ger Languages.—Schools trans- 
p fazed and recommended in "England and < on the Continent.— 
tters must be free. 


ars ION OF LONDON.—The Subscribers 
informed that the SxmeiT ON of Prizes at the 

Gallery | i Suffolk-street, i is OPEN DAILY, from Eight till Six 
o'clock ; that the Rooms will te ftinanintane on the Evenings 
of Tuesday, Wednesday. Tharedes. and Friday, in the ensuing 


week, from Seven o’cloc 
U GEORGE GODWIN, 
August 26, 1843. LEWIS POCOCK, 


NOTICE. 


HE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION is CLOSED for a FORTNIGHT, for the pu 
fitting up ARMSTRONG'S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. 
Its new and extrao — +4 powers will be exhibited at the 
RE-OPENING, —' cates other NOVELTIES, on MONDAY, 
the llth of Septem 


[MEQRTANT EXTENSION OF THE 
DESIGNS ACT. By, the act te amend the Designs Act 
jast posed: which comes wien on the Ist Se 
texte DESIGNS for AR’ ric LES ‘of Ul 
menial Designs, may be PROTECTED by Registration for the 
whole 4 the three Kingdoms for three years, at a small ex- 

nse. For terms and further particulars apply to Messrs. | 


hat she can introduce highly- 








Honorary 
Secretaries. 








Fleet-street, London (Mechanics’ Magazine Office) 


NEOLOGICAL COLLECTION,, to illustrate 

the recent Works on Geology, and to facilitate the study 

of this interesting branch of Science. It contains 200 Specimens 

ina mon any Cabinet, price Five Guineas, arranged and sold 

prs. NNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, STRAND, 

Lon 

T he ‘following i is an outline of the Contents :— 

MINERALS, which are either the components of Rocks, or 





occasionally imbedded in them;—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, 
Jasper, Garnets, Zeolite, Horublende, Augite, Ashe stus, Felspar, 
Mica, Talc, “ourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, 


Barytes, Strontian, Salt, Sulphur, Bitumen, &e 
METALLIC ORES :—Iron, 
Zine Antimony, Silver, Pla atina, Gold, & 
ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Segpentio“: Sandstones, Limestones, B: asult, 
FOS: 


Carboniferous, Lias, Oolites, Wealden, *halk, Loudon-clay and 
One. TENNANT i 


st guineas each, and is constantly receiving additions to ‘his 
large Collection of Minerals, Fossils, and recent Shells; he also 
gees | rere Instruction in Geological Mineralogy, at 149, 





GROWTH OF PLANTS, 


COMPOUND, to PROMOTE the GROWTH of PLANTS, 
—Dissolved in water, this valuable preparation may be used 
with great advantage eitherin the drawing-rocm or in the con- 
servatory. A single bottle is equal in fertilizing force to some 





hundred weight of rich compost; and by its use, not only com- 


mon plants are improved by increased brilliancy of flower and , 
e 


| deeper verdure, but vi aluable exotics are so strengthened, as to 
| resist the usual alternations of temperature, and may be pre- 
| served without agreenhouse.—Sold iv bottles, ls. 94. each, with 
| fall instractions for use, by the leading Chemists, Druggists, &e. 

in URDO ré Country. Wholesale Agents, DAVY, MACK-! 
34 & Co, 100, Upper Thames-street, London, 


Part VI. ENGLISH BOOKS, with “ Geol ~ “lee,” 
“ Spo: under arate headings; Part VII. KS in the 
ANCIENT. and FOI EIGN weAN NGU JAGES, » including Greek and 
Latin Classics and Translations, rn, Oriental, , aan 
french, German, and Spanish Books, with Mat 
and Books on Education; will shortly be published, and seni. 
post free, to any gentleman ordering them 
Ithers will follow in due c course. 
Conditions of of pu d to obviate 
as far as possible any difficulty arising from eS attached 


to each 
Books Bought or Exchanged. 


M. A. NATTALI begs to announce that he has REMOVED 
to 23, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


ATTALIS POST CIRCULAR of BOOKS, 
forwarded GRATIS to all parts of the Kingdom by applying 
PRE-PAID. 

Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, a new 
and enlarged edition, 145 plates and cuts, 2 large vols. royal 8vo. 
(eee pages. .) Published at 2/. 12s. 6d. ; reduced to lM. 15s. cloth 
ette 

Fosbroke’s British Monachism, or the Manners 
and Customs of Monks and Nuns of England, 15 plates and cut 
a new edition, enlarged, royal 8vo. clot jetteres Published a 
LU. 1s.; reduced to 16s. 

Nichols’s Autographs of. Royal, Noble, Learned, 
4 Remarkable Person . 55 plates, exhibiting about 600 

Autographs, printed on tin ed paper, royal folio, cloth lettered. 
Published at 4/. 4s.; for 1. 6s. 

Britton’s Cathedrals of England, 300 plates, 5 vols, 
4to. half morocco elegant, for 15/. 15s. ; pablished 


Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of Great B Britain, 


380 plates, 8 vals. 4to. half-morocco elegant, for 15/. 15s.; pub- 
lished at 31/. 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge, upwards of 
1000 outs, 43 vols. 12mo. bound, cloth lettered, for 6/. ; published 














at 9/, 13s. 6d. 
” Th is is acheap and elegant library of instruction and amuse- 
ment. 


Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 114 
plates, 2 vols. 4to. balf-bound morocco, for 4/. 4s. ; pub. at 6/. 6s. 

Pugin’s Architecture of Normandy, 4 pte by 
Le Keux, 4to. hal! 3/. 3s, ; publ 


Liverseege's Works, 37 plates, in re by 








obertson & Co., Patent and Designs Registration mans, 166, | 


Copper, = vd, Tin, Manganese, 


rc. | 
SILS from the Liandeilo, Carodock, Wenlsck: Ludlow, | 


ANT has more extensive Collections at 10, 20, 50, to 


UMPHREYS’S INODOROUS SOLUBLE | 


Cousens, &c., folio, half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, for 
2l. 12s. 6d.; published at 61. 6s. 
“ As an artist he was saoetionsten expressing character.” 


Britton’s Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
| Great Britain, 80 plates, 4to. half-bound morocco, uncut, for 
3. 38.; published at 6/, 15s. 
Flaxman’s Compositions from Dante, 111 plates, 
oblong folio, half-bound morocco, for 2/. 2s.; pub. at 41. 4 
*Plaxman has translated Dante best, for e = translated 
it inte the universal language of nature.""— Lord Byro 
Pugin’s Ornaments of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, vis. 
| Ancient Timber Honses 


Designs for Gold and Silver 
Rouen, Caen, Beauvais, be” 


Ornaments. And 
esigns for Iron and Brass 
Gothic Farnitere of the an Work in the style of the 15th 
teenth Century. nd léth Centuries. 
102 plates,drawn and etched by ry w. Pugin, ito. half- noone 
morente slegentis wih ilt edges, reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d.; 
. 14a, Edd. n Work is sold separately at the intduced 
vols. royal 





Price of 12s. fh dake 
Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 100 plates, 2 
8vo. boards, for 2/. 2s.; published at 4/. 14s. 6d. 
Don Quixote, beautifully illustrated with 74 plates 


by Smirke, 4 vols. royal ave. large paper proofs, in boards, for 
ol. 2s.; published at 15/. 


halt- hoot morocco, uncut, 22. 12s, 6d. 
‘Another Edition, small paper, with only 50 plates, 
4 vols. 8vo. balf-morocco, 1/. 6s. ; published at 6/. és, 
Heber’s Life and Correspondence with Eminent 


Persons, Postenit, t &c. 2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, for only 18s.; 
published at 3/. 13s. 6d. 


Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, 


100 plates, 2 vols. in 1, folio, half-bound morocco, 6/, 6s.; pub. 
at 12d, 12s. 


| Flaxman’s Anatomical Studics for the use of 
Artists, 18 plates by Landseer, folio, cloth, 1/. 4s. 

| M. A. NATTALI, 23, Beprorp-sTReet, 

| COVENT-GARDEN, 
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ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. — 

These but 3} inches 

when closet, possess Fn power ee ~— ow clearly upiter’s 

moons, Price 35s., securely pac’ y\o e post for 

ls. To be had only of the No maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 

Derby; or at the establishment of his brother, High-street, 
Shrewsbury. 











Sale dbp Auction. 


TO eee GENTLE a AND NURSERYMEN. 
Te COLLECTION of RARE and VALUABLE EXOTIC 
ny. Mid the Property of ‘THOMAS HARRIS, Esq., of Kings- 
bare. Mi dlese 
Messrs. J.C. & s. STEVENS respectfully to announce they 
are ey RS, by Mr. Harris (who is leav ying HG 4 for 
some years) to offer for unreserved SALE by A IN, on 
mises, on WEDNESDAY, 30th of August, — Tae fol- 
lowing days, at 12 o'clock, 


HE whole of his Valuable Collection of STOVE 
and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, comprising numerous fine 
imens of rare Orchidacew, Cacti, _moilins, Azalias, Rho- 
jendrons, nge and Lemon Trees, &c. &c.—Catalogues of 
which are now preparing, and may be had one week prior to the 
sale, of the Auctioneers, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. The 
Neetion will be on blic view = days before the sale. 
gsbury is situate about 6) miles from London on the Edge- 
ware-ros 





st received, and ready for delivery, 
_~ AMERICAN JOURNAL of SCIENCE 
ARTS, No, 91, for JULY, 1843. Conducte 
SILLIMAN, containing, wee many Articles of the Liguest 


nterest,— 
1. On the Nomenclature of ‘Zoology. By A. A. Gould. 
2. & i Tides in the North American Lakes. By Lieut. 
uggles 
3. Mr. Tuckerman on the Plants of New England. 
"tbe Coen o op x _inseence of Pressure on the Maximum 
Ds 
On the Rotary he ~ of Storms. By C. Tracy. 
6. On the Ly of Chronometers. By E. n 
7. Mr. Dana on the Analogies between the Modern Igneous 
ks and the Primary Formations. 
8. Abstract of the Pm a Tes of the Proceedings of the Association 
of American Geo! its and Naturalists 
9. Professor Kendall on ots Great Comet of 1843—Bibliography 
—Miscellanies, &c. &c. 
Wiley & Putnam, Stationers’ Hall-court, London. 


EGG'S MAGAZINE for SzPresen, price 
hed Friday, the Ist of 
SepteumBer. 








Contents : The Choultry of Trimal Mie at Madura. (With an 
Engraving) —The Song—The Pilgrim. No. II. Precocious Talent 
A Poet's Mind—Y ork House, Twickenaim (With a Wood- 
cat)— My Libr: ac— Coffee-Houses and their 


Customers. {Continued ) By E. H. ‘“Maicolm— Walks in Swit- 

pectene. Chae. Ill. Rhenish Prussia—The Gracchi and their 

Chap. By John Howden, B.A.—Chemistry. Air— 

Water. ( jith Woodcuts)—The Faded Nosegay—The Loco- 
iv 


London: printed for Thomas T: Cheapside ; and may be 
procured, ‘ey order, of all Book ~ - 4 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
For SEPTEMBER, 
Will contain, — voaracw ty the following Original Articles :— 
lL 


M. Rafter, 
Chap. 49. The Vision. re 


ap. 50. The Signet Ring. 
Chap. 51. The Seiraub. Chap. 52. The Sanctuary. 








2. Let the World frown. By The Marchioness of Arge- 
Major Calder Campbell. villiers. 
Pass: at the German | 8. 8. Dissolving Views. By Mrs. 
eee. No. 2. The Eng. 


lish Country Gentioatan. 
4. Sonnet. 
5. Love's Ignis Fatuus. By M. 
venden, 
6.1 petcations of } Bean ets. 
e Dead Brid 


9% Recollectio ns of a ae 
Officer. By Col. di 
an mn early — of Napo- 
10. The Student's Bride. By 


ll. The ‘Damosal's Tale. 
7. Tales of a Tourist. No. 3.| 12. ‘eons of Mechanical In- 
ventions. 
Reviews, N oes of New Works, W: n Progress, &c. 
Saunde fe Otley, Pub Publishers. Conduiesteet 
Agents: for Ireland, J. Comming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell & 





Elegantly bound, price One Guinea, 
am) ams —ITS SCENERY, ARCHITEC. 
Thirt te bigblg tai ral Bs -/! he D b 
ree y-finis ngravings; the Drawi 
THOMAS AL tee M, Esq. Historical Notices by the swings N. 
be A work Shit seems likely to show us what the natural beau- 
ties of China really are: how gorgeous are its edifices, and how 
the customs of its people!""— Morning Herald. 
In One Shilling Monthly Numbers 
The People’s Edition of the Women’ of Bagiena | * 
—their Social Duties and Domestic Habits, &c. By 
ELLIS. Every Number embellished with a inighiy-faished 
Engraving on ‘Stee 
“If we could have our own way, Rey! family should poseens 
acopy. Husbands, you uld bu 
for their wives; fathers fo = their donshters: brothers for tl A. 
sisters.'’— Methodist 


Mag. 
Fisher, Son & Co. Londen. Sold by their Agents throughout 
the Kingdom. 


PROF. DUNBAR’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 


NEW GREEK-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON, with an APPENDIX, containing 
Terms of Botany, Mineralogy. Natural History, &c., as used by 
the Greek Classical Writers. In 1 thi - vol. 8vo. price 40s, 
By GEORGE DUNBAR, A .R.S_E., 
1d Professor of Greek in the niversity of Edinburg’ h, 

The. APPENDIX will be found exceedingly useful, capecky 
to the Botanist and the Natural Historian. 

The following testimony, to the merits of the Lexicon, by the 
late venerable and aie Ciesingnished scholar, the Marquis 
Wellesley, was communicated to Lord Brougham, and trans- 
mitted to the author, with his Lordship’ 's permission to make 
whatever use of it he might think proper :— 

“ Kingston House, Knightsbridge, 17th Aug. 1841. 

“*My dear Lord,—I am greatly obliged to you for having per- 
mitted me to see Professor Dunbar's Greek Lexicon. It is in- 
finitely the best work of the kind which I have ever seen. It 
has already been of great service to me. who, as you know, am 
an humble but a most ardent votary of Greek literature. It 
will tend more to extend = acted of Greek than any work now 
extant. * jigned) “ WELLESLEY. 


Edinburgh; Maclachlap, hove & Co, ; andlall Bookselle 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


By Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





1.SINDH, PERSONAL OBSERVA- 
os on; with an Account of Recent Events. By cart. 
POSTANS, ‘Bombay Army. Map and Plates. 


2. ADDISON, the LIFE of; with Original 
Letters and Papers. By LUCY AIKIN. 2vols. Portrait. 18s. 


3. RUSSIA, TRAVELS in. THE EM- 
PIRE of the CZAR. By the MARQUIS DECUSTINE. 3 vols. 


4. MEREDITH. By the COUNTESS of 
BLESSINGTON., 3 vols. 1. Vs. 6d. 
5. BEDFORD, JOHN, FOURTH DUKE of, 
his CORRESPONDENCE ; with Intyoductions by LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL. 3vols. Vol. I. IL. 


6. THE HAND- BOOK of TASTE: How 


to OBSERVE WORKS of ART—Cartoons, Pictures, Statues, 
&c. By FABIUS PICTOR. Ss. 


7. MACAULAY, the Rt. Hon. THOS. B. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL masay. S, contributed 4 ime 
Epinsurca Review. 2nd Edit. 3 vols. 


8. MACAULAY, the Rt. Hon. T. B. LAYS s 
of ANCIENT ROME. 3rd Edition. 10s. 6d. 


9. MISS HOLLAND’S Translation of 


Mad. NECKER DE SAUSSURE’S PROGRESSIVE ee 1 
TION. 3 vols, 198. 6d. Vol. III. 


10, BREMER'S | (Miss), THE NEIGH. 
ROR OWiTEE SORUBELDAY ALPE Temlned by 
11. BREMER’S (Miss) THE HOME; or, 
FAMILY CARES | and FAMILY JOYS. Translated by MARY 


12. INGEMANN’S KING ERIC and the 
OUTLAWS; or, the THRONE, tee C CHURCH, andthe PEOPLE 
in the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. Translated from the 
Danish by HANE FRANCES CHAPMAN. 3vols. WU, Is. 6d. 


13. THE LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHY- 


SICIAN, from his First Introduction to Practice. oom. Ra - | 
coloured Frontispieces. 


14, TheREV.SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. with Portrait. 


15. MARY CLAVERS’ FOREST —— 
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(by capers)—an interjection 


ecepeT eS 
~ 19NDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1843. works. Let us not be numbered for a moment | was “ Cappari” 
auvinwe amongst the censors. The egotism of Montaigne | which, he adds, “is now in use amongst the 


The Works of Montaigne. Edited by W. Hazlitt. 

Templeman. : : 
MowrareNe appeared first in an English dress 
in 1603. The translator was Florio, Italian 
and French tutor to Prince Henry, the hopeful 
and lamented son of James the First. The 
second English version was that of Charles Cot- 
ton, in 1680, dedicated to the Marquess of 
Halifax, and perhaps the most successful trans- 
lation in the literature of any European lan- 

The judgment of Lord Halifax has 
heen confirmed by critical as well as public 
inion. “1 have till now thought wit could 
not be translated, and do still retain so much 
of that opinion that I believe it impossible, 
except by one whose genius cometh up to that 
of the author. You have the original strength 
ofhis thought, that it almost tempts a man to 
believe the transmigration of souls, and that his, 
being used to hills, is come into the moorlands, 
to reward us here in England for doing him 
more right than his country will aiford him.” 
Rditions of this celebrated translation appeared 
in 1776 and 1811, following the French edition 
of Peter Coste, but frequently impairing the 
rigorous beauties of Cotton’s style, by way of 
modernizing his good, old, racy, and sterling 
i To avoid this heinous error, at the 
same time correcting the inaccuracies and care- 
lessnesses scattered through Cotton’s work, 
has been the object of the present editor. 
To the Essays are added the Travels of Mon- 
taigne through Italy, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, now first translated by Mr. Hazlitt, and 
vell deserving of far more attention than has 
been yet accorded them. Prefixed is a biogra- 
sical notice, also from the editor’s pen; and a 
cllection of the critical opinions of many emi- 
nent authors, French and English, upon the 
witings of the great essayist. 

But we are wrong to speak of the writings of 
Montaigne: we should say Montaigne simply, 
for his writings are himself; his name wuld 
bethe correct title for his Essays. To use an 
uthor’s name as a synonyme for the produc- 
tins of his wit, is a common figure of speech; 
butwe say that we read Montaigne, without a 
qanpr Never did a writer stand in so 
ittle need of a biographer ; even the talent of 
isown Plutarch could add but few touches to 
the portrait of his own exquisite and faithful 
inwing. If he hada preconcerted plan, it was 
to present us with his life. In the bw graceful 
words prefatory to the Essays, he thus speaks of 
his book—‘ It was intended for the particular 
weof my relations and friends, in order that 
vhen they have lost me, which they must do, 
(nod find here some trace of my quality 

i humour, and may thereby nourish a more 
titire and lively recollection of me.” And the 

smay well be likened to a master-piece of 
portraiture by Rembrandt. We not oa read 
he author, but see and hear him; nay, we con- 
verse and chat with him, almost feel the cordial 
gasp of his hand, and know him as if he were 
wrown grandsire, chirping his mild philoso- 
ty by our fireside. He seems coming out of 
book, as we say a portrait by a great painter 
‘pears to be stepping out of the frame. His 
uteonsists in his honesty. ‘Had I been born 
unong those nations who, ’tis said, still live in 
the pleasant liberty of the law of nature, I assure 
a should readily have depicted myself quite 


Amarvellous deal has been written in censure 
m praise of Montaigne’s “egotism” ;—it 
given offence to many, while to many it has 
and is, the spell and fascination of his 





is not like any other egotism in the world. 
What has it in common with the “ Ego et rex 
meus” of Cardinal Wolsey, referred to absurdly 
in the Spectator, as the only instance on record 
of a more “violent egotism” than that of the 
“lively old Gascon”?* Montaigne’s is the 
egotism of the most perfect simplicity and can- 
dour—a quality that no writer can dispense 
with, who sits Korg as he did, to “ paint him- 
self.” No man who undertakes such a work 
can — to escape the imputation of some de- 
gree of vanity; he must needs expose himself 
to the ridicule of vulgar minds, such as that of 
the younger Scaliger, who said, in allusion to 
the Essays,—“ La grande fadaise de Montaigne, 
qui a écrit qu’il aimoit le vin blanc :—que diable 
a-t-on 4 faire de savoir ce qu'il aime?” Yet 
Scaliger condescended to be so minute himself 
in what related to Montaigne, as to acquaint the 
world that “ his father sold herrings” !+ 

The I of Montaigne is sui generis. It is 
neither the J doctoral, cathedral, nor magistral. 
A less arrogant, opiniative, dictatorial, or pug- 
nacious pronoun, never took precedence of a 
verb. Itis not the J of rude polemics, but of 
politest conversation: the social, well-bred, 
good-tempered J, neither springing from mor- 
bid vanity, nor wounding legitimate self-esteem 
—an J never opposed to you ; the most inoffen- 
sive, instead of the most adversative particle in 
the language. There is infinitely more vanity 
in Pascal's on than in Montaigne’s je. Pascal 
pretended that an honest man ought to shun 
the naming of himself, and even the use of the 
words J and me. He taught the Jansenists to 
denote themselves by on ; and their works were 
distinguished by an affected use of that indeter- 
minate form of expression. 

The Essays of Montaigne may be compared, 
for one moment, (as a biography) with the Con- 
fessions of Rousseau; but how broad is the dis- 
tinction between the egotisms of the two writers! 
The mind of Rousseau was as distempered as 
that of Montaigne was healthy. ‘ My defects,” 
says the latter, “will appear to the life, in all 
their native form, as far as consists with respect 
to the public.” To borrow the words of Mr. 
Burke, he had no “mad confession of mad 
faults” to make; but if any such had stained 
his character, he would not have “attempted a 
new sort of glory by bringing hardily to light 
the obscure and vulgar vices which we know 
may sometimes be blended with eminent abili- 
ties.’ The editor has collected, under the word 
“Montaigne,” in his ample index, reference to 
the multitudinous passages in which this charm- 
ing self-biographer informs us what manner of 
man he was. A glance over the catalogue will 
show that his vanity is not exhibited in parading 
or fondling any very serious breaches of mo- 
rality. Here is one of his confessions :— 

“Thave an apish, imitating quality: when I used 
to write verses, they evidently accused the poet I had 
last read. I speak another kind of language at Paris 
than I doat Montaigne. I swear more by imitation 
than humour. When I swear my own oath, ’tis only, 
by God—of all oaths the most direct !” 

This is not an apology for swearing in 
general, which he reckons amongst the vices; 
but it is certainly an egotistical preference of his 
own form of oath to any other; and how cha- 
racteristic is the reason he assigns—“ the most 
direct!" He then proceeds to plume himself 
on his superiority in swearing to Socrates, who 
“swore by his dog ;” and to Zeno, whose oath 





* See No. 562. 

+ The editor assure: ys that this was a mere calumny of 
the schoolman. But what imports it whether the father 
of a great wit was a fishmonger or a duke? Had the father 
of Scaliger been an emperor, his name would be no more 
to-day than what it is—the name of a pedant. 








Italians.”” Such shabby subterfuges the honesty 
of Montaigne scorned. 

That he exposed himself by his writings to 
the charge of vanity and egotism he was per- 
fectly conscious, and if he sinned, it was with 
open eyes. He wants no advocate on this point; 
he has most ably, and we think successfully, 
made his own defence. Take one passage, out 
of many, from the Essay entitled ‘Use makes 
Perfect’ :— 

“ Every one, as Pliny says, is a good doctor to him- 
self, provided he be capable of looking closely into 
himself. This is not my doctrine, *tis my study ; and 
is not the lesson of another, but my own, and yet, if 
I communicate it, it ought not to be ill-taken. That 
which is of use to me may also, peradventure, be useful 
to another. We hear but of two or three of the an- 
cients who have beaten this road. Not one since has 
followed the track: *tis a ticklish subject, and more 
nice than it seems, to follow a pace so extravagant 
and uncertain as that of the soul; to penetrate the 
dark profundities of her intricate internal windings, 
to choose and lay hold of so many little graces and 
nimble motions ; and a new and extraordinary un- 
dertaking that withdraws us from the common and 
most recommended employments of the world. ’Tis 
now many years since that my thoughts have had no 
other aim and object than myself, that I have only 
pried into and studied myself; or if I do now and 
then study any other thing, ‘tis to lay it up for, and 
to apply it to myself. And I do not think it a fault 
if, as others do by much less profitable sciences, I 
communicate what I have learned in this matter; 
though I am not very well pleased with what pro- 
gress I have made in it. There is no description so 
difficult, nor doubtless of so great utility, as that 
of a man’s self. Custom has made all speaking of 
a man’s self vicious, and positively forbids it, in 
hatred to the vanity that seems inseparably joined 
with the testimony men give of themselves— 

In vitium ducit culpe fuga. 
I find more evil than good in this remedy.” 

Again he says :— 

* Perhaps they mean that I should give testimony 
of myself by works and effects, not barely by words. 
I chiefly paint my thoughts, an inform subject, and 
incapable of operative production. The wisest and 
devoutest men have lived in the greatest care to avoid 
all discovery of works ; effects would speak more of 
fortune than of me. They are but patterns of one 
particular virtue: I expose myself entire: ‘tis an 
anatomy where, at one view, the veins, muscles, and 
tendons are apparent, each in its proper place.” 

And he adds, a little further on :— 

“They fancy that to think of one’s self is to be de- 
lighted with one’s self; that to frequent and to con- 
verse with one’s self is to be over indulgent. But 
this excess arises only in those who take but a super- 
ficial view of themselves, and dedicate their main 
inspection to their affairs; that call meditation raving 
and idleness, looking upon themselves as a third 
person only and a stranger. Because Socrates had 
alone digested to purpose the precept of his God ‘to 
know himself, and by that study was arrived at the 
perfection of setting himself at nought, he only was 
reputed worthy the title of a sage. Whoever shall 
so know himself, let him boldly speak out, and make 
himself known.” 

The felicity of the illustration taken from 
anatomy, will strike every attentive student of 
Montaigne. As a dissector of the inner man 
he stands unrivalled amongst moral philoso- 
phers. Considering that the importance of self- 
examination and self-knowledge is one of the 
most hackneyed topics of the common herd of 
moralists, it is impossible to help complaining 
that Montaigne has not been applauded as he 
deserves for the courage and sincerity with 
which he prosecuted that arduous study. On 
the contrary, strange to say, he has been much 
oftener censured as a vain, presumptuous egotist, 
and upbraided with the very minuteness and 
fidelity of his self-disclosures! There has been 
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too little of such egotism amongst men of the 
same vigour of intellect and — of exposi- 
tion. e philosophy of the human mind had 


otherwise been more advanced. 

Taking a mere superficial view of Montaigne’s 
engaging manner of chatting, rather than dis- 
coursing, about every little trait of his character 
and incident of his life,—reading his works for 


amusement more than instruction,—one is struck 
with their resemblance to the prose-poetry of 
Horace. A life of little Flaccus might be com- 
piled out of the vivid notices, scattered un- 
affectedly through the satires and epistles, just 
as Montaigne’s biography might be written from 
his Essays and Travels. Horace, too, was a self- 
inquisitor and a self-painter ; and to his freedom 
from the Jansenist affectation, that proscribes 
the ego, we are indebted for the chief attraction 
of his writings. Further than this we do not 
— the parallel. Although Horace was phi- 
osopher as well as poet, there is no unity of 
philosophic purpose in his works; the mastery 
of a mighty science is not their pervading object; 
when he confesses an infirmity, an inconsistency, 
a foible, or a hobby, the confession is no part of 
a general profound investigation of his moral 
nature: besides, his anatomy is never deep, his 
research goes no deeper than the surface; ‘the 
dark profundities of the soul’s intricate internal 
windings” are all unknown to him. 

The discursiveness of Montaigne is one of 
the most prominent of his many singularities. 
He often chooses a subject apparently only to 
start away from it. He writes by digression, as 
the Parthians fought retreating. None so de- 
lightful to accompany ; none so difficult to follow. 
It is comparatively easy to toil after the deepest 
thinker keeping the straight high-road of scien- 
tific reasoning ; but how keep up with an inve- 
terate rover, whose curiosity seduces him into 
every thicket on the wayside, and who deserts 
the line of march for every “lane aud alley 
green” that leads aside from it, he cares not 
whither? The most eccentric comet that scam- 
pers through the firmament pretends to have 
an orbit, but who can determine the path of 
Montaigne? Sometimes the entire essay is a 
digression. He devotes one, for instance, to 
his opinion on physic and physicians,—it is en- 
titled ‘Of the Resemblance of Children to their 
Parents.’ We doubt if Lord Halifax is right in 
the conjecture that Montaigne designed to con- 
ceal the scope of his observations by the irrele- 
vance of the titles. The vagrancy of his literary 
habits is explanation enough. He was just as 
desultory in his mode of travelling, which was an 
exact parallel to the rambling of his style. The 
secretary, by whom the first part of his Travels 
was recorded, tells us that “when the other 

entlemen complained of his leading them 
, sn here and there to out-of-the-way places, 
he would ag Aap for his part, the particular 
me where he happened to be was where he 
nad intended to come; that he could not possi- 
bly diverge from his route, seeing that the only 
route he had laid down was to go about seeing 
new places.” And the following, how like it is 
to a figurative description of his writings :— 
“He took such delight in travelling, that he 
hated the very approach to the place where he 
designed to stay.”’ 

But let us hear how he talks himself of his 
aberrations and freaks on paper. He cheer- 
fully pleads guilty to the charge of gipsy habits, 
and justifies himself by the precedent of Plato. 


Near the close of the long essay on Vanity, he 
says :— 

“This medley is a little from my subject: I go 
out of my way; but ‘tis rather by licence than over- 


sight. My fancies follow one another, but sometimes 
at a great distance ; and look towards one another, 
but it is with an oblique glance, I have read a dia- 


position ; the beginning about love, and all the rest 
about rhetoric. * * The titles of my chapters do not 
always comprehend the whole matter; they often 
denote it by some marks only. I love a poetic march 
by leaps and skips; ’tis an art, as Plato says, light, 
nimble, and a little demoniacal. There are pieces 
in Plutarch where he forgets his theme ; where the 
proposition of his argument is only found inciden- 
tally, and stuffed throughout with foreign matter. 
Do but observe his mzanders in the Demon of So- 
crates. Good God! how beautiful are his variations 
and digressions; and then, most of all, when they 
seem to be fortuitous and introduced for want of 
heed. ‘Tis the indiligent reader that loses my sub- 
ject, not I; there will always be found some words 
or other in a corner that are to the purpose, though 
it lie very close.” 

Yet with all his ‘“ mzanders” and “ poetic 
marches by leaps and skips,” with all his scorn 
of system and method, the Essays have a phi- 
losophical unity of idea and design ; the author 
steadily prosecutes his enterprise, and is qualis 
ab incepto. The very nature, doubtless, of his 
purpose, led him into the dissolute style which 
he adopted, for he must follow the motions and 
wanderings of the mind to note and examine its 
phenomena; and his design being to register 
his observations, not to weave any theory or 
system out of them, in what other order could 
he have given them to the world than the loose 
array in which they were suggested to himself? 

He despised and detested the barren syllo- 
gistic art, in advance of him to whom was 
assigned the task of sending it into everlasting 
exile. Gladly do we seize this opportunity of 
quoting a passage of fresh and glowing elo- 
quence :— 

“The most certain sign of wisdom is a perpetual 
cheerfulness: her state is like that of things in the 
regions above the moon, always clear and serene. 
‘Tis Baroko and Baralipton that render their dis- 
ciples so dirty and ill-favoured, and not she. They 
do not so much as know her by hearsay. *Tis she. 
that calms and appeases the storms and tempests of 
the soul, and who teaches famines and fevers to laugh 
and sing. She has virtue for her end, which is not, 
as school-men say, situate on the summit of a steep, 
rugged, inaccessible precipice. Such as have ap- 
proached her find it, quite the contrary, to be seated 
in a fair, fruitful, and flourishing plain, whence she 
easily discovers all things below her; but to which 
any one may arrive, if he know the way, through 
steady, green, and sweet-scented walks and avenues, 
by a pleasant, easy, and smooth descent, like that of 
the celestial arches,” + 

As there never was a writer more untram- 
melled by the formalities of vulgar logic, so 
there was never a thinker more free from the 
mischievous mania of system-building. His star 
belongs unquestionably to the constellation of 
which Bacon (a generation later) is acknow- 
ledged to be the chief and brightest luminary. 
An ardent admirer of the ancients, Montaigne 
was uninfected with the scholastic pedantries 
of his times. His gentlemanlike tastes, no 
less than the force of his understanding, pre- 
served him from the contagion of the learned 
dunces round about him. With his air du 
monde and his air cavalier he would have 
been monstrously misplaced amongst the pedants 
who reviled him; but it was his intellectual 
aristocracy that set him so far above them. No 
trace of the frivolous disputations of the day is 
discoverable in.the Essays; no trace of meta- 
physical jargon; no houses raised upon the 
sand; not a vestige of that dauntless dogmatism, 
the certain recoil of which is a no less thorough- 
paced infidelity. Montaigne has been justly 
commended for “ knowing how to doubt” in an 
age of ignorant assurance. Fifty years before 

+ This beautiful image, borrowed from the Ptolemean 
account of the solar system, is employed by Milton in his 
* Hymn on the Nativity.’ 


She, crowned with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere. 











logue of Plato, of j such a motley and fantastic com- 








Bacon made the wise observation, that “if , 

: Raat “ig a 
man will begin with certainties, he shall end j 
doubts; but if he will be content to begin with 
doubts, he shall end in certainties,” Montai 
had illustrated the maxim by his own omens 
It has, indeed, been questioned whether he did 
not only begin, but end, with doubting, upon 
some subjects of high moment. “ The radios 
fault of his understanding,” says Dugald Stew. 
art, “ consisted in an incapacity of formin 
disputable — those decided and fixed opi- 
nions which can alone impart force or consist- 
ency to intellectual character.” Yet how man 
decided opinions upon points of great import- 
ance do we not find in flontaigne! How man 
of those enlightened maxims of government and 
education, now embodied amongst what we call 
common-sense notions, and forming the very 
elements of our reasonings, and even the 
grounds of some of our laws and institutions 
may we not trace to the pages of the gallant, 
gay, philosopher of Gascony! Yet Stewart is 
right in applying his remark to the subject of 
theology, and equally correct in his view of the 
circumstances that tended, in the days of Mon- 
taigne, to confirm instead of checking the ten- 
dency to religious scepticism. “ For remedying 
this weakness, the < on controversies, and 
the civil wars recently engendered by the Re- 
formation, were but ill calculated. The minds 
of the most serious men, all over Christendom, 
must have been then unsettled to an extraordi- 
nary degree; and where any predisposition to 
scepticism existed, every external circumstance 
must have conspired to cherish and confirm it.” 
Montaigne, however, appears not to have died 
upon “ the pillow of doubt,” which, living, he 
too much relied on. The writings of the re- 
formers, and the lessons of Buchanan, disturbed 
his belief, without removing its foundations; 
and we cannot receive the testimony of his bio- 
graphers without allowing that his death-bed 
was that of a good Catholic. Most certainly it 
was ‘‘ decent, calm, and silent,”’ as he had finel 
said “it was the study of his life” that it 
should be. 

The present edition furnishes an index “to 
the authors quoted in the Essays,” and by the 
number of references to each author, we may 
estimate the respect in which Montaigne held 
him. Plutarch is, of course, the highest in the 
list; and as we find Montaigne saying “ I never 
seriously settled myself to the reading of any 
book of solid learning but Plutarch and Se- 
neca,” we are prepared to find the name of the 
latter at the ae of the next most numerous 
batch of quotations; yet it is not so; Cicero 
holds the second place, which is strange, con- 
sidering the severe, but, we think, just criticism 
in the essay “Of Books” on Cicero's philoso- 
phical works, which Montaigne observes are 
‘those that are most useful to my design.” 
However, in the Epistles to Atticus he delight- 
ed, and for the following characteristic reasons: 
“not only because they contain a great deal of 
the history and the affairs of the time ; but much 
more because I therein discover much of his 
own private humour; for I have a singular 
curiosity (as I have said elsewhere,) to pry into 
the ron and the natural and true judgments 
of the men with whom I converse.’ Seneca is 
third in place; and next to him rank Diogenes 
Laertius, Plato, and Horace, almost equally. 
Then follow Virgil and Lucretius neck-and- 
neck; and after these, Ovid, Livy, and Hero- 
dotus. He valued Diogenes Laertius hi hly, 
“ T am very sorry we have not a dozen Laet- 
tiuses, or that he was not further extended, or 
better understood.” Ninety-nine quotations out 
of a hundred are from the writers of antiquity; 
but he.scarcely ever pays the compliment to 8 
modern; Dante is referred to twice ; Comines, 
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i sd Guicciardini a few times each; 
ian and Rabelais only once. 

The abundance of quotation in Montaigne 

has been a subject of much critical discussion ; 

a great deal of shallow observation has been 
founded upon this peculiarity, as if it detracted 
from his merits as a vigorous thinker and ori- 

‘sal writer. But the quotations of Montaigne 
are after a fashion of his own, anda = of his 
strength not of his weakness. He borrows as 
rich men borrow, for convenience, not out of 
necessity. ‘There is as good money in his own 
exchequer as any that Cicero or Seneca lends 
him. The passages he cites are his own genuine 
and spontaneous thoughts, in the words of men 
who thought in ancient times as he did. They 
we aught but the purpurei panni ever so deli- 
cately inwrought and fine-drawn. We recog- 
nize them as part of his own rich stuff and 
doth of gold. Plutarch himself would not 
charge him with larceny, or Seneca cry “ stop 
thief.” The quotation comes to Montaigne ; he 
does not go to the quotation. Though it be true 
that half of his immortal essays may be found 
lieratim in the writings of illustrious ancients, 
he is the most original of authors. When he 
avails himself of something that has been deeply, 
sagaciously, or poignantly observed by the wits 
of old, it is not his memory we admire, but his 
wep we never exclaim how well read is 
Mic 1 de Montaigne in Plato, or, he has Tully 
at his fingers’ ends! Cicero, in fact, cited in 
the Essays, ceases to be Cicero, and becomes 

of Montaigne himself. Not an ancient in 
is library could have maintained an action for 

the recovery of one sentence in the work. “I 

quote others,” he says, “‘ only in order the better 

to express myself.” This is nothing but the 
truth; he never quotes for display of learning, 

or for sake of embellishment, or to fill up a 

chasm occasioned by his own sterility, or to 

fortify a cherished theory by the prestige of a 

Greek or Roman name. No critic has better 

understood or stated the difference between the 

quotations of a writer of genius and those of a 

ant or coxcomb. The effect of the latter he 
hit off in his happiest manner :— 

“A case in point occurred the other day: I was 
reading a French book, where, after I had a long 
time been dragging over a great many words, so dull, 
# insipid, so void of all wit, or common sense, that 
indeed they were only words, after a long and tedious 
travel I came, at last, to meet with a piece that was 
lofty, rich, and elevated to the very clouds. Now, had 
I found either the declivity easy, or the ascent more 
sloping, there had been some excuse ; but it was so 
perpendicular a precipice, so wholly cut off from the 
rest of the work, that by the first words I found 
myself flying into the other world, and thence dis- 
covered the vale whence I came, so deep and low 
that I had never since the heart to descend into it 
ay more. If I should set out my discourses with 
such rich spoils as these, the plagiarism would too 
manifestly discover the imperfection of my own 
Writing.” 

In the multitude of quotations, the book that 
appears most to resemble the Essays of Mon- 
taigne, is Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’: 
we need hardly to say that there is no other point 
mwhich the two works admit of comparison. 

what can be more different from Montaigne’s 
system of quoting than Burton’s? The citations 
ofthe latter are so many proofs of a thesis; 
documents accumulated in support of a pro- 

Position ; a stringing together of all that an 
eccentric pedant’s diffusive reading had stowed 
away in the repositories of his memory, demon- 
strative or illustrative of some section, or “ sub- 
section” of his fantastic work. 

_ One could linger for ever over the enchanting 
singularities of Montaigne. Were his works to 
appear in a new form every change of the moon, 
We should be tempted to review every edition. 


His cheerfulness, his good-nature, his penetrating 
wit, the vernal me set of his thoughts, and 
negligent beauty of his language, the vigour of 
his common sense, the shrewdness of his litera 
ee his perfect knowledge of the phi- 
osophy of daily life, all contribute to make his 
Essays one of the most entertaining and profitable 
works inany language. Antithesisisa dangerous 
and often very fallacious form of expressing 
opinion ; but may we not truly affirm of this 
greatest of French writers, that he is learned 
without an approach to pedantry, discursive 
without being ever prolix, polished without 
elaboration, instructive without being magis- 
terial or didactic, a philosopher without the 
rigidity of science, a speculator without the mad- 
ness of system, egotistical without vanity and 
without offence, an aristocrat without the morgue 
of aristocracy, a moralist without being a puritan, 
and a wholesale appropriator of the thoughts and 
sayings of others, without being guilty of a single 
plagiarism in all his works? 

Why have the Travels of such a man been so 
long neglected? The present translation by 
Mr. Hazlitt is their first appearance in an 
English garb. We promise ourselves the plea- 
sure of noticing this feature of the edition before 
us on another occasion. Montaigne will be found 
with the same radiant countenance, the same 
serenity of mind, the same pleasant, portable 
philosophy, in the mountains of the Tyrol, and 
amidst the arts of Italy, as in the retirement of 
his own chateau. 





King Henry the Second: an Historical Drama. 
Pickering. 

Ir respect for one who has given us a valuable 

and thoughtful book, could change the natures 

of Prose and Poetry, ‘ Henry the Second’ would 
rank among the best modern dramatic chroni- 
cles, since it owns the same parentage as the 

‘Essays written in the Intervals of Business.’ 

But it by no means follows that a suggestive and 

benevolent thinker should possess the magician’s 

ring or the minstrel’s tongue, or be either poet 
or dramatist ; and we discover in ‘ King Henry 
the Second,’ not a drama, but a dramatic poem, 
modelled on ‘ Philip van Artevelde.’ Now, 
seeing that the tendency of all copyists is to 
dilute excellencies and to exaggerate peculiari- 
ties, we can hardly fancy a less satisfactory 
model. The suppressed passion by which the 
author of ‘Philip van Artevelde’ produces his 
effects, easily degenerates into coldness and in- 
difference—the philosophical quietism with 
which his speakers harangue, into feeble and 
characterless prosiness. At least we have war- 
rant for our apprehension in ‘ Henry the Second,’ 
which contains hardly a line which, if spoken, 
would make the ears tingle, or the heart throb, 
or which, when read, encourages Fancy to scale 
the heights, or Meditation to go down into the 

deeps,—as we fear the following quotation, a 

scene of more than average merit, will suffi- 

ciently demonstrate :— 
Open space before the Convent of Canterbury. 

Enter the Ancupisuop attended by a multitude of Peasants 
singing. The Parish Priests with their crosses in their hands 
come in procession. The Monks of Canterbury receive the 
Arcubisuop with ringing of bells, and a hymn. 

Chorus. 
A sound of holier joy pervades the earth 
Than bells of marriage or of birth; 


He comes: our guard on earth, our guide above, 
The angel-bishop of our love. 


Monks. 
The captains of the world against him strive, 
And wicked men his fall contrive ; 
In vain: there floats a halo round his head 
Of heavenly powers; he knows no dread. 
Peasants. 
His face unto the poor was ever mild, 
As father to a dying child ; 
With tears, for wounded hearts the balm and gil, 





He comforted the sous of toil. 





Chorus. 
A sound of holier joy pervades the earth 
Than bells of marriage or of birth ; 
He comes: our guard on earth, our guide above, 
The angel-bishop of our love. 
John of Salisbury. Hark now, the hymn! they love you 
with the love 
Their pious predecessors bore St. Anselm. 
“— Becket. My dirgo it is that they are singing; 
rother, 
Do not imagine that I have returned 
To peace and safety: I am come to die. 
But while I live, no power of holy church, 
Entrusted to my care, shall ever languish. 
Already have the letters of the Pope 
By my contrivance reached those priests of Baal, 
And in such presence too, they dare not treat them 
As the petty summons to some Baron's court. 
They thought to have carried off by force these letters, 
And to waylay me sent De Broc ; as if, 
Forsooth, ecclesiastical authority 
Were to be met by rapine. 


John of 8. Oh, my lord, 
Would that you had delayed these fearful missives, 
If only for a time; your enemies, 
Then seeing your forbearance, might in turn 
Have ceased to vex you further. 


Archb. B. Brother John, 
Such counsel savours more of worldly wisdom 
Than quite beseems a man of thy integrity. 

I loathe these compromises ; well enough 

For marts, and for the money-lending tribe. 

If this man’s love of pelf, and that man’s greediness 
Would drag their victims widely-different ways, 
And if at last a middle line be found, 

It is a gain for both ; but of this be sure 

There cannot be a righteous compromise 
Between a man’s self-interest and his duty. 

To find the path of duty may be hard: 

That done, nothing of choice remains, but that 
With singleness of heart we keep this path. 
Where it may lead to is at best a question 

For idle and for curious men, but fraught 

With danger if it make us for a moment 

Go faltering on our way. 


John of &. Think of the perils 
That now beset the Church! The Pope himself 
Depends on the allegiance given to him 
By Louis and the King of England. 

Archb. B. 80, brother, it may seem to worldly eyes, 
And yet if all the kings on earth fell from it, 
The church would undiminished still abide. 

As some great rock left bare by fickle waves, 
Which knows no kind of change, but is a beacon 
Only to be further seen by their receding. 

It is from such forbearance as you counsel, 

That worldly powers grow insolent, and dare 

To trample thus upon our privileges. 

For be assured, my friend, authority, 

Like other things in this decaying world, 

Oft perishes from desuetude alone. 

John of S. All this is true, my lord; but are there not 
Due times and seasons —— 

Archb. B. When authority 
Is suicidal if it shrinks from contest. 

And such a time is this. I say at once 

That if St. Peter's sword had not Icapt forth, 
And met King Henry boldly, never more 
Would it have been a terror to the nations. 

We must not yield to force or blandishment. 
Only in our last conference at Freitville, 

The King spoke thus, “‘ Ah, why not do, my Lord, 
What I desire, and then should I put all things 
At once into your hands.”—I only thought, 
Who in the wilderness it was that said, 

* All this will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
And worship me”— 

This Henry is a prodigy of craft, 

But had he been sincere, I humbly hope 

That I should not the less have been unyielding. 
Not to conciliate princes, but to control them, 
Was power conferred on him who occupies 

The see of Rome. 

John af 8. Granted, my Lord, but still 
If it be well to bridle great offenders, 

Let mean ones go unpunished for a time, 
I hope, my Lord, you are not minded still 
To excommunicate Ranulph de Broce, 
Nor yet his brother. 

Archb. B. But, indeed, I am. 
To-morrow, after service, ! will do it. 

For seven long years, my friend, has this De Broc, 
Son of perdition that he is, despoiled 

The Church, and these my faithful tenants plundered. 
As for his brother Robert, it was he, 

The other day, who did that cruel injury 

To one of my poor, harmless sumpter-horses. 

Base ruffian ! had he shown his malice thus 

To me, myself, mayhap I could have borne it, 
But this I cannot bear. These men shall find 

*Tis not the husk of me that is returned, 

The man himself is here. Brother, I know, 

That I may perish, but before I do, 

Assuredly I will avenge the wrongs 

The Church has suffered. 


Throughout the drama the action is mainly 
carried on by stage directions—but we have 
found fault enough. 
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Natural History of New York, 4to. Part I. 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Tue volume before us, the first part of an ex- 
tensive work, intended to comprise the Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, and Paleontology 
ofthe State of New York, is devoted to Zoology, 
and is very copiously illustrated. It is preceded 
by a memoir, giving the history of the State under 
all aspects, political, religious, scientific, &c., 
brought down to the present time. This Memoir 
is pleasantly written, in a liberal spirit, and con- 
tains some curious and much instructive in- 
formation. As there has been a great deal of 
discussion of late respecting the educational 
clauses in the Factory Bill, our readers may 
like to know how they manage such matters in 
America. The school funds in the state of New 
York alone consist of endowments, grants and 
appropriations from the State and individuals, 
and amount to 10,500,000 dollars, which by law 
are declared inviolable :— 

“The chief features of the common school system, 
are the annual election of commissioners of common 
schools by the people in the several towns ; the divi- 
sion of towns, by the school commissioners, into school 
districts; the election of trustees in such school dis- 
tricts, by the inhabitants thereof; the erection and 
maintenance of a school house in each district, with 
funds derived from the tax levied upon the inhabitants 
by the trustees, in pursuance of a resolution passed at 
an annual meeting of the inhabitants ; the employment 
of teachers whose qualifications are approved by in- 
spectors elected by the people; a contribution by 
means of taxation in each school district, of a sum 
equal to that apportioned to the district out of the 
public funds ; the supplying of any deficiency in the 
funds necessary for the support of the schools, by the 
charging of tuition fees upon such parentsand guardians 
as are of sufficient ability ; the exemption of the poor 
from all charges for tuition fees ; the maintenance of a 
school in each district, not less than four months in 
each year ; the visitation and examination of schools 
by the inspectors, and by a deputy superintendent of 
common schools for the county, the latter officer being 
appointed by the supervisors ; and a supervision and 
care of the entire school system of the state, by the 
secretary of state, who is superintendent of common 
schools, and to whom annual reports of the condition, 
progress and statistics of each school district are made 
by the trustees thereof; the maintenance of schools 
wherever necessary for the education of children of 
African descent; the maintenance of normal schools 
in the most flourishing academical institutions, for the 
instruction of teachers of both sexes ; the publication 
and distribution to each school of a periodical journal, 
exclusively devoted to the cause of education and not 
of a sectarian or party character, and in which are 
published the laws of the state, the regulations esta- 
blished by the superintendent, and his decisions upon 
questions affecting the organization, administration 
and government of tht schools ; and a comprehensive 
annual report to the legislature by the superintendent, 
of the condition of the schools throughout the state. 
The whole number of school districts in the state is 
10,886, in which schools are maintained during an 
average period of eight months in each year. The 
number of children instructed is 603,583. The whole 
amount of money expended for the payment of wages 
of teachers is $1,043,000.” 

The “school district libraries’ must also be 
considered as an important part of the system— 
they have been established by law in most of the 
principal towns, at a cost of about halfa million 
of dollars, and are exempt from all taxes. 

The following passage contains a summary of 
the history of the American press:— 

“The earlier newspaper press was extremely cir- 
cumscribed in its scope and powers. A newspaper 
rarely exceeded in size halfa sheet of foolscap. It was 
a mere compilation, often crude enough, with ‘the 
freshest advices foreign and domestic.’ How ‘fresh,’ 
the reader, in this day of railroads, steam packets, and 
second and third daily editions, will learn not without 
amusement, from the fact that sixteen years after a 
newspaper was established in Boston it proposed to 


ardous enterprise it was hoped that the time between 


the paper and the latest European news, then thirteen 
For many years 


months, might be reduced to five. 
the ‘ Boston News Letter’ contained no more than 


two advertisements. Until the close of the revolution, 
no newspaper was issued oftener than once a week ; 
but with the progress of political events, the press 
assumed a higher position, and put forth greater 
energies. * * So rapid was the increase of newspapers, 
that in 1810 the number of such publications in the 


United States amounted to three hundred and fifty- 
nine, of which sixty-six were printed in this state.” 


Upwards of 300 newspapers are now pub- 
lished in the State of New York alone, a hundred 
times the number that existed in that State at 


the close of the Revolution, and eight times the 
number of all the papers published in America 
at the same period. 





Consuelo. By George Sand. 6 vols. Paris. 
Madame Dudevant has rarely taken pen in 
hand without attempting to set forth in fiction 
some peculiar theory of Art, Religion, or Social 
Life. She combines all her favourite themes 
in the present novel: or, to speak more exactly, 
moiety of a novel. It is, indeed, an odd feature 
of these hurrying and superficial literary times, 
that the prolixity in fiction of the De Scuderis 
and Richardsons, which our fathers used to de- 
ride, should be revived. Nine volumes, for in- 
stance, are devoted to the deeds and misdeeds 
of the Widow Barnaby! as many to ‘ Les Mys- 
téres de Paris,’—that most poisonous of all the 
extravagancies circulated by the French periodi- 
cal press—with probably as many more to come; 
while, in the tale before us, after having con- 
ducted ‘ Consuelo’ to a crisis in her fate, George 
Sand breaks off, with the promise of a sequel in 
‘La Comtesse de Rudolstadt.’ Nor need our 
authoress be dismayed by fears of such a con- 
summation as was threatened to the English 
novelist, when it was rumoured that a continua- 
tion of ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ might be expected 
from the summer-house at Parson’s Green :— 


Through six long volumes Clara lived 
And in the seventh expired; 

Six thousand pages travelled o’er, 
No wonder she was tired! 

Resume, O Richardson, thy pen, 
And all the other five, 

We, too, shall share our heroine's fate, 
No reader left alive ! 


Whether her readers sigh with sympathy, or 
shake their head with een, few who take 
up ‘Consuelo,’ will be able to lay it down with- 
out a feeling of curiosity as to the chances still in 
store for the heroine of so many wonderful ad- 
ventures. There is a power of description, a 
persuasive eloquence in Madame Dudevant’s 
manner, which go far to reconcile us to impro- 
babilities as flagrant as those we must now 
advert to. 

The tale opens in that chosen home of ro- 
mance and music, which no one—Byron, Schiller, 
Otway, Mrs. Radcliffe, Cooper, and ‘ Cecil’ not 
excepted—has described with such intimate 
truth and vivacity as our authoress. A soured, 
wrinkled, conscientious, old maestro, the very 
Porpora whose frilled fugue makes a perennial 
figure in all collections of musical anecdotes, is 
discovered scolding the songstress of the Scuola 
dei Mendicanti, an orphan, of gipsy complexion, 
and mysterious origin, who has already made her- 
self the most impossibly perfect singer that the 
world has ever heard. But the charm of Con- 
suelo’s character is a purity and wisdom united, 
yet more fabulous, under the circumstances, than 
her prodigious musical accomplishments. She 
is poor, to the point of misery, with but two 
friends; the one, her crabbed old pedagogue, 
who loves her voice, her method, and the un- 
fashionable patience with which she receives 
scientific instruction for the love of art’s sake: 





issue a half sheet every other week ; by which haz- 


the other, a handsome, profligate, Venetian boy, 





(in whom, we presume, Madame Duda, 
shadows forth Krtintic life, in the Pham. — 
sensual acceptation of the term,) Anais 
also a singer, in embryo, but as r ardless of 
all higher aims than money and fatte 
Consuelo is humble and reverential. Thon 
have been long betrothed: and only wait foe 
the means to marry: the maiden being ignetent 
of the youth’s real character, and having staked 
her all upon his love and protection. Th 
make their débuts on the same evening, when 
Consuelo’s talent throws her lover's into the 
shade. Impatient at the idea of being mere| 
considered as an appendage, and unwilling i 
take the labour requisite to perfect himself 
Anzoleto falls into the snares of La Corill, 
a er actress, whose popularity is also 
dimmed the blaze of this new star. His 
infidelity Loans known to Consuelo, and 
goaded by this, and by the dishonourable ad- 
vances of the Venetian nobleman who has 
brought her forward, she suddenly leaves the 
field clear to her unworthy lover and her rival 
and, availing herself of Porpora’s intervention, 
disappears, no one in Venice knows whither, 

So far the story is probable enough : the pre- 
ternatural gifts and acquirements of ‘ Consuelo’ 
excepted ; and managed with all Madame Du- 
devant’s art. She is profound in her knowledge 
of male frivolity and selfishness. Her last novel, 
‘Horace,’ (compared with this, an insipid and 
dreary story) is admirable as a study of egotism, 
But among the male virtues she makes but wild 
work, as we shall presently see. 

The scene changes in a breath, from the 
Corte Minelli and the Teatro San Samuele to a 
castle in Bohemia, inhabited by a proud and an- 
cient family of nobles. The group is drawn 
with great power of outline and probability of 
detail, one member excepted: but he, alas! js 
the main figure. If Anzoleto be the personifi- 
cation of Sense, to whose assaults the artist is 
exposed at every turn of his career, Albert von 
Rudolstadt, we presume, is intended for the 
avatar of Spirit. But in this part of her task, as 
on every former occasion, Madame Dudevant’s 
philosophy is insufficient for her purpose. It 
would seem impossible for generosity, chastity, 
and devotional feeling to present themselves to 
her, save in preternatural forms. This tendency 
towards the marvellous, in one who so strangely 
defies every established creed, will strike many 
with astonishment: as if there were any other 
refuge for a fervid and poetical spirit, resolute 
in shaking itselfloose from all authority : weary 
of destroying, yet possessing no foundation 
whereon to build! But Count Albert is the 
most bizarre of all Madame Dudevant's religious 
monsters! He is parcel monomaniac, parcel 
religionist, parcel magnetist ; the inspired being 
whom the Orientals worship—an object of ad- 
miration, of distressful anxiety to his father, 
his uncle, his aunt, and the Canoness (one of 
Madame Dudevant’s most characteristic figures). 
Into the midst of this family Consuelo drops 
as from the clouds, Maestro Porpora having 
been commissioned to send the young baro- 
ness a humble friend, able to forward her 
musical studies. From the moment of Con- 
suelo’s entrance, nay, before her arrival, thanks 
to his mesmeric foresight! she exercises 4 
powerful influence over Count Albert. It is a 
strange travestie of the position of Sir Charles 
Grandison and Clementine: and the exertion 
which Consuelo makes to turn her power to good 
account, and to charm away the dark shadow 
from Count Albert, are as monstrous as the 
general conception of his character, and yet, In 
this, well-proportioned to their object, and there- 
fore not altogether improbable, when taken in 
conjunction with the rest of the tale. But she 
cannot love him: with the coronet of a countess 
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‘> tempt her, she remains timid, distrustful of 
. disturbed by yearnings after her artistic 
career, and by memories of the faithless friend 
of her childhood. By a permissible novelist’s 
trick, Anzoleto reappears on the scene just when 
the conflict in her mind is raging the highest, 
tempting what may be called the gipsy part of 
her nature. Betwixt Sense and Spirit how shall 
the maiden choose ? Consuelo flies ; her reason 
and respect are with him she has so vitally served ; 
but there is an impulse which so perilously en- 
tices her towards the other who has wronged 
her, even while she fully admits the wrong, 
that she flies as the only means of salvation. 
There is relief in the very escape from imme- 
diate decision. R : 
We have purposely hurried over this act of 
the drama, becling, for the reasons given, its 
eness and imperfection. Leaving a word 
Tes, and a promise that she will search her 
heart closely, by way of comfort to the pale, 
mysterious, and high-minded count (whose deli- 
cacy to her is not without arallel in the annals 
of manhood and artistic life), Consuelo takes 
fight for Vienna, to which metropolis Porpora 
has been transferred in the train of the Venetian 
ambassador. Here, not to speak irreverently, 
the harlequinade of the romance begins. Not 
even in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ are the pleasures of 
vagabondizing painted with greater unction 
than by Madame Dudevant. Her heroines 
have the same delight in roaming for liberty’s 
sake, as Lady Morgan’s in masquerading for 
the good of mankind. And hardly has Con- 
suelo gone a stone’s throw from the Giant’s 
Castle, where her artistic enthusiasm had suf- 
fered so weary an imprisonment, when chance 
sends her such a playfellow as never songstress 
was favoured with—who but Joseph Haydn! 
and, of course, the two sit down by the road- 
side, tell each other all their stories, and then 
set off as lovingly in company as the tenore 
and prima donna of an opera, expecting adven- 
tures, to meet which Consuelo equips herself 
in Rosalind’s fashion. Of course they are not 
disappointed. The fourth volume of the novel 
before us contains some capital adventures; 
Consuelo and her playmate deliver a Prussian 
deserter from the aie of a recruiting party ; 


they improvise a village mass, and fall in with 
aCanon, with royal blood in his veins, the very 
beau ideal of a musical, benevolent bon vivant. 
Perhaps the pictorial powers of our authoress 
were never more felicitously displayed than in 
the description of this dignitary’s sybaritic her- 


mitage, and his household. It is like the best 
Flemish painting, with a touch of fancy and 
elegance not belonging to the artists of the Pays 
Bas. Much as it must suffer in the process of 
paraphrasing, we cannot help loitering for a 
moment in the enchanted land :— 

It was a calm and fair night, with a full moon in 
a cloudless sky. The clock of the old Priory was 
ttriking nine, with a clear and solemn chime, when 
Joseph and Consuelo, having in vain sought fora 
tell at the gate of the enclosure, made the circuit of 
the silent dwelling, in the hope of finding hospitable 
entertainment. It was in vain: not a dog barked ; 
not the smallest light was to be seen in the windows 
of the gloomy building. “We have arrived at the 
palace of silence,” said Joseph, gaily ; “ and if yon- 
der clock had not twice announced the four quarters 
Mm ut and si, and the nine strokes of the hour in the 
sl above, I should fancy the place abandoned to 
owls and spirits.” * * “ Yet if we are compelled to 
sleep in some chapel,” said Consuelo, “here I will 
pass the night. Let us try at any rate to make our 
Way in, over the wall: it cannot be difficult to scale.” 

9 sooner said than done: the wall was a low one, 
and in two moments the audacious pair were walking 
tranquilly within the sacred precincts. It was a 
beautiful kitchen garden, kept with delicate care. 
The fruit trees, on espaliers, extended fan-wise their 
slim branches, loaded with crimson apples, and pears 


as yellow as gold. From the trellises of vines, dis- 
posed in arches, heavy bunches of the richest grapes 
hung like so many chandeliers, Even the luxuriant 
beds of vegetables had a certain beauty. The aspa- 
ragus, with its silken filaments, glistening in dew, 
made a Lilliputian pine-forest, covered with a silver 
gossamer; the peas entwined themselves into slight 
garlands, or formed long avenues, in the shadow of 
which might be heard the chirping of the small bird, 
not wholly hushed for the night. The sunflowers, 
gorgeous giants of this green empire, lolled heavily 
their golden disks, on their ample and dusky leaves. 
The young artichokes, like so many young princes, 
were set in formal order round the great crowned 
head in the centre. The melons under the glasses 
resembled plethoric mandarins in their palanquins, 
and the moonshine, falling on these tiny domes, 
crowned each as it were with a large blue diamond, 
round which the moths fluttered, attracted by the 
glimmer. A hedge of roses formed the line of divi- 
sion between the kitchen garden and the parterre, 
the latter circling the house with a positive wreath 
of bloom. Magnificent flowering shrubs gave shel- 
ter and relief to a collection of the rarest and most 
fragrant plants. The gravel on the walks was as soft 
underfoot as a carpet; the turf so fine and smooth 
that one might have fancied that every blade of grass 
had been separately tended ; the flowers so crowded 
that the earth was hidden, every bed seeming to be 
an overflowing basket. * * The Priory was a small 
building of the twelfth century, once fortified with 
battlements, which had now given place to steep 
gables of gray slate. Heavy masses of ivy broke the 
monotony of the walls, and the bare spaces, steeped 
in the moonlight, were crossed by the flitting shadows 
of afew young poplar-trees ; the doors were festooned 
by the vine and the jasmine, which also peered into 
the windows of the mansion. 

Never, surely, was a kitchen garden repre- 
sented in such glowing colours, even by the 
rapturous imagination of a_Brillat-Savarin. 
‘ Consuelo’ is full of such exquisite and minute 

ainting. We had marked for paraphrase the 
interior of a theatre by daylight, the truth and 
strange fantasy of which would do no discredit 
to Hood or Hoffman, but have resigned it in 
favour of the scene just rendered. Capital, too, in 
the false-Watteau style, is the description of the 
fétes given by the ridiculous dilettante, Count 
Hoditz, through which Frederick of Prussia 
stalks incognito—silent, sarcastic, and observant. 

To return, however—while sojourning in this 
palace of dainty delights, Chance, the Fairy, 
enables the forgiving Consuelo to render essen- 
tial service to her old rival, La Corilla, who 
passes that way also, on her road to the Opera 
of Vienna. Thither, too, we must wend, and 
find ourselves at once in the midst of a crowd of 
celebrities, headed by King Maria Theresa! 
The reader will, possibly, be curious to see in 
what tones Madame Dudevant has painted the 
portrait of this distinguished woman. We must 
premise, that on Consuelo’s return, Porpora 
strained every nerve to revive and encourage 
her theatrical ambition; holding sincerely that 
the crown of a prima donna is worthier pains 
and patience than the coronet of a Rudoistadt ; 
and to this end mystifying and intercepting her 
correspondence with the recluse Count of the 
Giant’s Castle. But a thousand obstacles pre- 
vent the accomplishment of his wishes: among 
others, the scrupulosity of Maria Theresa, who 
had been acquainted by Consuelo’s rivals with 
some gossip respecting theintimacy between the 
cantatrice and the symphonist in embryo, and 
who piqued herself—as all the world knows— 
upon favouring no artist whose character was 
otherwise than moral :— 

It is known that Maria Theresa gave audience once 
a week to every one wishing to approach her, a hy- 
pocritically paternal custom, religiously maintained 
by her son, Joseph the Second, and which still flou- 
rishes at the Court of Austria. Besides this, the 
Empress willingly granted private audiences to those 





who were desirous of entering her service; never, in- 


deed, was sovereign more easy of access. Porpora 
had, at last, obtained the wished-for musical audience, 
at which the Empress, on making a nearer acquaint- 
ance with Consuelo, might, perhaps, be prevailed upon 
to express a decided interest in her behalf. Thus, 
at least, hoped the Maestro. Well acquainted with 
Her Majesty's requisitions in the matter of good 
conduct and decorous behaviour, he said, within him- 
self, that she must be struck, beyond all doubt, with 
the evident frankness and modesty of his pupil. They 
were introduced into the private apartment of the 
palace, where also a harpsichord had been con- 
veyed. After half an hour's waiting the Empress 
arrived, She came from the reception of some per- 
sonages of importance, wearing still the dress of state, 
such as is to be seen on the medals struck during her 
reign; a robe of brocade, and an imperial mantle ; 
with the crown on her head, and a small Hungarian 
sabre at her side. In this costume she looked, in- 
deed, beautiful! not as her courtiers loved to paint 
her, wearing an imposing air of super-human nobi- 
lity; but fresh, cheerful, with an open and happy 
countenance; a mien confident and enterprising. 
It was none other than that King Maria Theresa 
whom the magnates of Hungary had proclaimed, 
with drawn swords, on that day of enthusiasm: but 
a first glance showed a good rather than a great King. 
She had no coquetry: the familiarity of her manners 
bespoke a mind at once calm and devoid of the affec- 
tations of her sex. Yet those who looked at her long, 
above all, if she questioned them with perseverance, 
might detect something of finesse, something even of 
deliberate craft, in her smiling and affable physio- 
gnomy : but the craft was masculine, imperial—never 
frivolous or womanish. “ You shall give me a hear- 
ing of your pupil presently,” said she to Porpora. 
* * “ But I wish first a little private conversation 
with her. I must put several questions to her, and as 
I count upon her frankness, I have good hopes of 
being able to extend towards her the protection which 
she entreats.” * * On finding herself alone with the 
mother of the Cwsars, the heroine of Germany, and 
the greatest woman who at that time existed in Europe, 
Consuelo felt neither troubled nor intimidated. Whe- 
ther the carelessness of the artiste rendered her indif- 
ferent to the armed pomp which shone round Maria 
Theresa, even to her costume, whether her noble 
and independent spirit felt itself on a level with the 
highest moral greatness, she awaited with calmness 
the questions of Her Majesty. The empress seated 
herself on a sofa, played with the jewelled band which 
fretted her round and white shoulder, and began. 

We will spare our readers the homily of the 
Empress, inasmuch as she imagined herself dis- 
charging maternal and moral duties in ordering 
the amusements of her people, while, in reality, 
indulging her curiosity. She had pre-arranged 
a scene in which Consuelo was to confess her 
passion for Joseph Haydn, and herself first to 
advise, then to encourage the same; the whole 
winding up with a nuptial benediction. But 
Consuelo was a bad courtier; had no story to 
tell, no pardon to entreat, and, most of all, no 
desire of being fitted with a husband by so 
despotic an arbiter of proprieties. ‘The more 
the imperial querist pressed and sermonized, the 
sturdier became our heroine’s resolution: a 
different group this of the queen and the subject 
from that exhibited by Scott in Greenwich Park, 
and one in the execution of which the novelist 
slily “feeds fat” her grudge against royalty. 

“Well,” burst in a subdued voice from Porpora, 
who had waited in the gallery shivering with cold, 
and writhing with anxiety and impatience—* Well! 
we carry the day I trust.” “ On the contrary, master, 
we fail,” was the reply. “ And thou sayst so calmly!” 
* * “Do you recollect, master,” said Consuelo, 
“what we said of the great minister Kaunitz, when 
coming from the Margraves”—said ? “that he was an 
aged gossip !—and so he has been making mischief?” 
“Without doubt; and I will tell you something 
more. Her Majesty the Empress and Queen of 
Hungary ; she is a gossip, too !” 

The sequel to this interview, was the engage- 
ment of the false and vicious Corilla, preferred 
by the empress on the score of character! The 





tale is full of like sarcasms, 
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In the train of Maria Theresa, figure Prince 
Kaunitz, Baron Trenck, Metastasio, Caffairello, 
&c., and la Tesi. We notice this last musical 
celebrity in particular, though she is here intro- 
duced merely in the background; because, 
strangely enough, to her belonged a romance, 
the reality of which may possibly have suggested 
the idea of Consuelo’s delicate position with 
regard to the noble German family. The Tesi 
was sought by an Austrian count of many 
quarterings in his escutcheon: to whom, more- 
over, it is said, she was attached. His family 
interposed; appealing to her generosity, and 
representing the disastrous consequences which 
must ensue to an old and noble house, should its 
heir make so terrible a misalliance. The 
prima donna proved herself equal in pride, to 
those who stooped to this humiliating appeal. 
There was a Sihes, in the next street, who had 
long conceived a hopeless passion for the brilliant 
artiste. Him Tesi sentfor, and married; to place 
herself, she said, irrevocably beyond the reach 
of injuring or of being injured. 

We must content ourselves with sketching 
rapidly the further adventures of Consuelo. 
After much difficulty and intrigue, at last, partly 
owing to animpulse of gratitude on the part of La 
Corilla (whose character is admirably developed) 
she reappears on the stage—and, as before, 
eclipses every body. But, according to the 
mgers of nature, her very triumph disgusts 
ner with her profession, and disposes her to 
think with yearning of the purer and more 
elevated life waiting her acceptance. She writes 
to this effect, to Count Albert; but Porpora 
—for her good—as he thinks, intercepts the 
letter: in the end she is recalled by express to 
Riesemburg—where she finds her noble lover, 
smit to death by her unaccountable silence, and 
by the withdrawal of the influence she had 
exercised over his disturbed brain. To gratify 
his entreaties, and at the solicitation of his 
family as a last experiment, she consents to the 
performance of the marriage ceremony; in the 
very moment of which he expires. One night 
his widow watches by his corpse—and the next 
day, is peremptorily dragged thence by the en- 
gagements of her artistic career—a_ virgin 
Countess of Rudolstadt, of whose story we are 
promised further tidings on a future day. 

It is not difficult to explain, why we have 
devoted so much space to a production so wild 
as this novel, fuller of extravagancies than even 
of deep thoughts and marvellous beauties of 
detail. Be its views right or wrong, distorted 
or natural, the aim of this novel is to consider 
the mutual relations of art and society: andthe 
subject is one of great and increasing interest. 
To reconcile “the children of fire,” with the 
more useful and practical race of “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water :” to encourage a 
trustful reciprocation of tolerant sympathies; to 
preach the noble moral, that the highest art 
cannot be reached without the highest virtue, is 
a labour Madame Dudevant can never com- 
we nor consistently accomplish, her mind 
having lost its purity and balance. Nevertheless, 
enough of what is true and noble is set forth in 
‘Consuelo’ to engage all those who are philoso- 
phically interested in the subject; while as a 
romance, it is full of contrast, adventure, and 
interest. 





The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Tllus- 
trated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by 
John Burnet, F.R.S. 

{Second Notice.] 

In his annotations Mr. Burnet puts forward, 

and foremost as he ought, one great principle 

—unremitted attention to Nature, the mother 

of artistic excellence, whose claims, forgotten 


affectionate zeal. Though a truism, and often 
repeated, this principle never sounds trite, be- 
cause, like agreat moral commonplace, itis above 
measure momentous; and tautology about it we 
consider even more than pardonable—a devoir, 
a positive merit, which amounts almost to a 
beautiful figure of speech. So the Carpathian 
wizard’s reiterated ¢e, te, has a fine tiresomeness 
that echoes the very sense of his expressions, 
and proves him a cunning poet : 

Te, dulcis conjux, te solo in littore secum, 

Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 

On the other hand, we think him (Mr. Burnet, 
not Proteus,) scarce respectful enough towards 
the father of artistic excellence,—Art. For let 
the opposite factions of naturalists and idealists 
cry up their separate dogmas as they will, ex- 
cellence springs neither from nature nor art, but 
from both, from the marriage between them and 
their perfect incorporation, she fundamental, he 
predominant. Certain critics, somewhat less 
bigotted, admitting the banns, still keep apart 
those whom Heaven has joined, or at best make 
their conjunction saiaalile that of two stars when 
one eclipses its companion: “ get thee behind 
me,” shouts he or she, asif each were the other’s 
evil geniusinstead ofhelpmate! Equality between 
them—equal indispensability—is the principle 
which our annotator should, we submit, have 
enounced, developed, justified, and sustained 
throughout his commentary. A painter or 
sculptor cannot by art alone produce artistic 
excellence ; no more can he by nature alone ; 
his works in the former case would be artifici- 
alities, in the latter, mimicries—servile copies 
of originals that a looking-glass or transparent 
roof would portray much better. If we want to 
see Nature, let us go and look at herself; why 
look at her through a piece of canvas or marble? 
You extol Mr. R. A.’s ** Alehouse Door” as so 
natural—the very thing itself!—the clowns 
yawning on the benches—the chub-faced chil- 
dren hanging about the hatch—the two pipes 
laid criss-cross inside the lozenge-pane—the 
picturesque donkey with its long ears awry, and 
the cur-dog with its short ones erect—&c., &c. : 
Bless us! if this be all, there is a Red Bull or 
Green Dragon every hundred yards of high road, 
where we have pre there big and little, pipes, 
donkeys, dogs, &c., in abundance! what can 
you wish more ?—these are indeed the very 
things themselves you seek for—natural beyond 
the power of Prometheus, were he an R. A., to 
imitate! You admire Paul Potter’s “ Ox” or 
Pickersgill’s ‘‘ Alderman,” forsooth, because it is 
so like a real ox, a real alderman: pray tell us 
wherefore you visit a picture-collection to admire 
the mere semblance of either, when you need 
only visit Smithfield or Guildhall to behold the 
quadruped or biped itself? Pray tell us the use 
of art, when by your supposition all it should do, 
the omnipotent Paintress and Sculptress has done 
far better—explain its dignity, when your most 
perfect artist must be a mixture of ape and 
mechanical engine? Such a hypothesis once 
granted, the Fine Arts become contemptible as 
a pursuit, and idle as a pastime. Reynolds long 
ago raised his voice against the half-true prin- 
ciple of “nature and nothing but nature”’; 
Quatremére de Quincy in his work Surl’ Imitation 
(see our analysis No. 503) dissects and denounces 
it; every artist should cry out trumpet-tongued 
at the deep degradation to his profession it im- 
plies. There are few subjects on which small 
philosophers and shallow enthusiasts talk so 
much grave nonsense. We consider it essentially 
an opinion of middle-class mind—begetting mid- 
dle-class works—works reaching the various 
medium heights of merit, never the loftiest. Mr. 
Burnet, we fear, has fallen a little deeper than 
the eyes into this popular prejudice. Reaction 





sometimes but always surviving, he presses with 


from the previous extreme (love of the ultra- 











ideal) may have brought about the 
which if wholesomer, is nevertheless uncatholj 
also. Why paddle out of Scylla’s mouthstraigh 
across into the maw of Charybdis? A plaie i 
not very broad, a safe if rather straight 
lies between them! Medio tutissimus ibis, Veni: 
Phaeton fell from heaven in vain! y 
_Perhaps we do our author wrong to rank him 
with ultra-naturalists. Was the subjoined “po. 
pular illustration” but a momentary hallueina- 
tion? Criticizing a remark of Sir Joshua's 
(rather the letter than the spirit), he says 
170—“In the later works of the Greeks ‘f 
unsophisticated character of the human then 
seems to have guided the chisel; and had Rey. 
nolds lived to witness [see ?] the Elgin Marbles 
he would have acknowledged the supremacy of 
beautiful nature, uncontrolled by the severe line 
of mathematical exactness ; the outline of life 
which changes under every respiration, seems 
to have undulated under the plastic mould of 
Phidias ; and on their arrival in England, when 
Gregson the boxer was stripped before The. 
seus, the origin of its excellence was evident to 
all.” We shall not analyse the various other 
theories in this strange passage, but—Theseus an 
excellent statue because it resembled Gregson 
the borer! Here is transcendental criticism! 
Here is the sublime poetic philosophy of sculp- 
ture! Why, then—if that were the criterion of 
excellence—why, then, we ask, not have taken 
a cast from Mr. Gregson’s person in puris natu- 
ralibus, and so procured an additional Phidian 
statue? What an eternal boast and blazon 
about our Elgin Marbles! Wherefore not cast, 
man by man, the brawny, sinewy, proficients 
in the noble art of pugilism, or the picked rank- 
and-file of the Foot Guards, and, with these for 
models, raise a whole regiment of Elgin Marbles? 
What an accession to our “ treasures of art!” 
How the pure Attic taste would be propagated! 
Every private gentleman might then have Greek 
master-pieces (or equally good, on Mr. Burnet’s 
principle) at the price of gate-posts! We might 
have Theseuses as plentiful as King Georges 
and King Charleses, to adorn each square and 
street crossing; Zheseuses to preside over all 
the London pumps, and all the spas throughout 
England! Then could we obtain, without 
trouble, busts to stick upon the headless trunks 
of the Parthenon divinities, besides arms, legs, 
&c. to suit; and thus patch up the British 
Museum fragments into complete figures, beau- 
tiful as Phidias’s own conceptions! Ah, no! 
ye simple-hearted enthusiasts for nature and 
nothing but nature: the heights of criticism are 
not just like Primrose Hill, to be scaled some 
fine afternoon—they are little less above the 
common sea-level of taste, than heaven above 
the horizon! No, with Mr. Burnet’s leave, his 
origin of excellence far from constituting the 
excellence of the Theseus, or even of a Pollux, 
would scarcely constitute the excellence of a 
King Amycus. The true origin is something 
very different; perhaps unknown to Mr. Bur- 
net; certainly unknown through his means to 
his reader. 'Phidias, if he lived now, would 
never Gregsonize in his godlike forms, nor found 
the excellence of his Athletes themselves on 
their being modelled after any boxer, were he 
the flower of Moulsey Hurst, the pearl of the 
prize ring. Canova committed a most vulgar 
mistake when he took his classical pugilists, 
Creugas and Damoxenus, from Italian Greg- 
sons.* What a flattering opinion it would give 
of the elegant, fine-limbed Apollo Belvidere, 
to tell us he was the ditto or the corrival of 
“Gentleman Jackson!” Alas, alas for English 
art if such be English artistic criticism ! 


=. 
present taste, 





* Have the Boxers of the Tribune, albeit “ light weights,” 
very much of a Jack Randall character? and if they 
would that form their chief merit? 
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We have often - : 

jlosopher-poets should take up and investigate 
phiostiect of Mute Poetry; a subject which 
they are best fitted, by congenial spirit, to ex- 

d. Practical treatises, good or bad, glut the 
orem s. Admirable scientific works, both 
from the hands of professors and literary ama- 
teurs, may be had in less abundance. But our 
Wordsworths, Coleridges, and Byrons, unlike 
the Goethes and Lessings, leave to subordinate 
cultivators a province of poetical land, vast and 
fertile, and, moreover, an appendage of their 
own. Why should the Muses’ first-born, perhaps 
favourite daughter, despise or neglect her half- 
sisters! It is unamiable and unnatural. No- 
thing, however, evinces better the low repute in 
which these countries hold the fine arts, maugre 
the extensive patronage, the sumless =_= 
and pounds sterling lavished on them. great 

t or philosopher disdains tostudy them ; and 
well he may, as (admitting all their brilliance 
and prettiness) they are  peoay here. Burke 
alone, when young, and when they were of a 
higher mood, embraced their cause : had he not 
afterwards— 

To party given up what was meant for mankind— 
namely, his genius, he would perhaps have 
mastered their true principles, and raised the 
national standard of taste by a far sounder work 
than his ‘Sublime and Beautiful.’ Nothing can 
better demonstrate, too, how much that vaunted 
interest, felt or feigned towards art, is mere 
matter of idle dilettanteism and ostentatious 
splendour among our aristocrats—among our 
middle classes of simple amusement to the eyes, 
or, atmost, of superficial, ephemeral amusement 
tothe mind; and not seldom, even among them, 
mere matter of handsome house-furnishing, 
family pride, or affectation, &c. We might have 
added, of trade, profession, and livelihood—ex- 
trinsic, though fair and respectable motives. 
Nothing can better evince, we say, how very 
distinct that interest is from real /ove and abstract 
taste for the arts, than the fact of their being 
deemed unworthy to employ thought or pen by 
our pre-eminent poets and humane philosophers, 
whilst German and French authors of the highest 
rank devote their highest powers to exalt what 
are held so estimable throughout all classes of 
their fellow-countrymen. Hence the state of 
English esthetics. 

Would any philosopher-poet, let us ask, allow, 
inthe present age of criticism, one most errone- 
ous and injurious principle to pass without due 
correction, namely, that “ pleasure is the end of 
art”? Sir Joshua perhaps echoes this after his 
Sir Oracle—Johnson ; and it must have been a 
pure oversight with Lessing, the spirit of whose 
whole treatise contradictsit (Athen. No.713). We 
are not unreasonable enough to have expected 
from Mr. Burnet, who sets up neither as poet 
nor philosopher, but simple F.R.S., any counter- 
blast against such a pernicious doctrine; we only 
deplore the mental malingering which infects the 
ranks of our lettered men, causes the ablest 
among them to shirk that discipline requisite 
for their effectiveness as artistic critics, and 
makes them devolve upon sutlers and pioneers, 
the duties themselves ought to perform. 

Mr. Burnet, however, catches by times a 
much clearer glimpse of Art’s real excellence 
and end than his notion about a Greek demi- 
god @ la Gregson betrays. He justly ridicules 
the infatuation so prevalent some years since to 
which Thom gave rise,—not the Kentish, but 
the Scottish miracle-worker—not an infatuation 
of ignorant fanatical hop-pickers, but of tho- 
tough-paced sightseers and fastidious townbred 
dilettanti—each in his or her opinion 

The nose of haut-goiut and the tip of taste. 
Our author says—“ Nor can we forget the lavish 


regretted that none of our 





praise bestowed upon the figures of ‘ Tam o’ 


Shanter and the Souter,’ by Thom, from Burns’ 


poem: from the prince to the peasant all classes 
were in raptures at the wonderful imitation of 
the worsted hose; to work stockings in wool 
was nothing, here were stockings worked in 
stone! The result is, however, a painful lesson 
to every one who attempts to take the citadel 
by storm, or who relies on the praise of igno- 
rance; the pretenders to taste are now ashamed, 
and deny their patronage, and the sculptor has 
retired to that obscurity which ignorance in- 
vaded.”’ A judicious critique: yet its pronouncer 
could not generalize his own principle, nor see 
that Theseus, the fac-simile of an English bruiser, 
would have been but another version of the 
wonderful worsted hose! to have. been a boxer 
in flesh and blood was nothing, here would have 
been a boxer worked in stone! 

Yes, there is a prodigious deal of enthusiasm 
extant among our countrymen and country- 
women, about many other things beside Oxford 
Tracts and Methodist Missions. By ill-luck 
most of it is wrong-headed enthusiasm—enthu- 
siasm for the frivolous, the ephemeral, the pretty, 
and the petty, the common-place when servilely 
natural, the ideal when absurdly hyperbolic, This 
may, perhaps, be better than none,* but would 
there were a little more right-minded enthusiasm 
along with it! We have known persons who fell 
straight into the finest fits of ecstasy atseeing Herr 
Von Helldunkel’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ yet stood 
as cool as if they had been cut out of cucumber 
before Michaelangelo’s! Some will rhapsodize 
the length of an Iliad about Mr. Such-a-one’s 
“‘ Addisonian style,” yet detest Addison and all 
his works! or will dilate upon the ‘“ Miltonic 
beauties” in Mr. Prettyman’s last new poem, 
yet feel none of those in Paradise Lost! Others 
will look daggers, poisoned daggers, if you 
— the sublime eloquence of the Rev. 

r. Cantwell’s extempore prayer, while they 
drowse over the noblest Psalm with no more 
perception than a pine Pe has that it con- 
tains aught beyond good Sunday reading! How 
many people (literary igs will eulogize a 
popular novelist as they should a Shakspeare 
only, and Shakspearet as they should only a 
popular novelist! Delightful in truth to behold 
the radiant benevolence of those who hunt out 
shoemaker poets, and cherish aspiring stone- 
masons inte sculptors—not because their pro- 
tégés were obscure men of genius, but men of 
obscure genius,—not because they were real 
poets and sculptors who wanted patronage to 
show themselves such, but shoemakers and 
stone-masons whom patronage wanted to show 
itself such! Mr. Burnet, besides the “ Thomists”’ 
abovesaid, specifies as an example of distem- 
pered popular taste, the much Sen sect of 
wrongheaded enthusiasts that frequent our pub- 
lic galleries. Roubiliac’s statue of Shakspeare, 
he says, and with lamentable truth, “ has more 
admirers from its high finish and curious detail 
of stuffs” than Chantrey’s Sir Joseph Banks, 
its near neighbour, at the British Museum. But 
exemplification might have gone a pace or two 
farther and fared better, for even Chantrey’s 
Banks has more admirers from its plain, prosaic, 
true-to-a-pimple character, than the Theseus, its 
next-room neighbour. We have not a doubt— 
not the shadow, the dream of a shadow of a 





*It is far worse than affected enthusiasm, because its 
morbid ardour makes converts, and so spreads the contagion 
of corrupt taste. 

t Most of his countrymen, we are convinced, read our 
“great national poet” after the same fashion that Sancho 
saw Dulcinea, by hearsay: they hear certain of his dramas 
at the theatre, and get a relish for them when spiced and 
sauced with the high-seasoning of stage-effect, scenery, 
machinery, decorations, and declamations. ‘This is all, 
or almost all! George the Third confessed himself but 
a tepid admirer of Shakspeare, though a fervent applauder 
of O'Keefe; peradventure no few playgoers would admit 
they likewise preferred the farce-writer had they his Ma- 
jesty’s candour as well as his coarse taste. 





doubt—that English enthusiasm for Fine Art 
would prefer the full-length portrait of a master- 
manufacturer by Chantrey, to the Jupiter 
Olympius by Phidias himself! If Phidias, in- 
deed, had sculptured, not the Parthenon Mi- 
nerva, but the Velletri Minerva, the goddess of 
blacksmiths, she would find many sad good 
Christian adorers among us—they would kiss 
the hem of her leathern apron! Ay, or of the 
Turcoman god-Farrier’s, were his image set up, 
like Nebuchadnezzar’s, for national worship ; 
they would bow down to the emblematic Horse- 
shoe, though they will not bend to the Cross, 
These are tropes we grant, but tropes are often 
but vehement expressions of deep-felt truths. 
Yet answer us: do not our compatriots in their 
hearts salute Mammon’s hoof as reverently as 
ever they did the Pope’s slipper, or as Romanists 
do St. Jupiter’s brazen toe, transubstantiated 
into St. Peter’s, at the Vatican? If yes, our 
most anti-Catholic countrymen have but changed 
one abject superstition for a worse. Much the 
Reformation, much Protestantism has improved 
them, if it has taught them to tell, instead of 
their beads, only their pence, with more de- 
votion ! 

What better then should we expect among a 
people whose “ thoughts are low,” than Art on 
the same level, and critical literature half a head 
above that? In these days of promiscuous 
authorship and facile composition, when he who 
runs can write, almost every person thinks him- 
self as well-fitted as his neighbour to discuss 
any given subject, and perhaps is. Yet, although 
we can scarce consider this an edition worthy of 
the Discourses, can we deny it worthy of the 
times and the prevailing taste? Broad-mar- 
gined, hot-pressed paper, fine type, and pictu- 
resque illustrations, furnish out a very hand- 
some quarto, alike creditable to the editor, 
printer, publisher, and public who patronize 
such merits. Had the criginality of Mr. Bur- 
net’s Etching characterized his writing, we 
should have overlooked altogether his want of 
elegant style, nay, even of enlarged, exalted 
principles: many among his remarks on detail 
and mechanism appear judicious. It was not 
our design to glean a spicilegium of errors from 
his volume; we have taken a small handful for 
sample where we might have collected a sheaf. 
Let us add, likewise, that as Mr. Burnet has 
been the first to break the ice which covered 
the great deep of the Discourses, it is no wonder 
if he has fallen in and lost himself. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Stage Coach; or, the Road of Life, by John 
Mills, Esq. 3 vols.—The author of this East Lon- 
don Decameron, more candid than the generality of 
his race, admits, in his preface, that the ‘ Old English 
Gentleman,’ his former and first novel, was over- 
praised by the critics. We must not allow so good- 
tempered a preamble to tempt us into super-civility 
with regard to his second effort in fiction, Rating 
him by * The Stage Coach,’ Mr. Mills must take rank 
far below Dickens, or Hood or Hewlett ; each of 
whom has hit off the fast-vanishing stage coach- 
man, with far greater felicity than our author. An- 
other club, too, by way of framework to a series of 
tales, is a cardinal mistake! Twice has the device 
heen tried by “ the only true and lawful Boz,” and 
as often abandoned as unmanageable. Further, one 
or two of the tales introduced by the “ chalked-off” 
coachman, are as sentimental as if the pale young 
gentleman in black, “ who-sits-in-the-corner-and-is- 
with-the-greatest-difticulty-prevailed-upon,” had sigh- 
ed them out, instead of their being vented in the midst 
of fumes of Aldgate tobacco and purl. The hearse- 
driver's story of the medical student who unconsci- 
ously dug up his own mother, is too revolting to pass 
without reproof ; while the tale of the impudent ex- 
ploits of Mrs. Toddy, the dog-stealer, is but a maimed 
version of an anecdote told fifty times better elsewhere. 
The members of the club sing ; but, for the greater 
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part, very melancholy ditties: nor are we sure how 
far their songs are original ; one, ‘ There’s a charm 
in spring,’ being, if we recollect right, borrowed 
from ‘ The Village Coquettes’ without acknowledg- 
ment. To end our notice with praise—the best 
ony is the first, ‘The Devil’s Hunt’; and the whole 
work contains evidences of power and invention suf- 
ficient to make us warn Mr. Mills that unless his 
third work be far better than the second, no pre- 
fatory smile will hinder the critics from being after 
him “ in full cry.” 

Extracts from the Municipal Records of the City of 
York, during the Reign of Edward IV., Edward V., 
and Richard IIT., by R. Davies—These extracts, 
though they do not throw much additional light on 
the history of the times, and though some of them 
have been published before in the “ Eboracum,” will 
notwithstanding prove of interest to the antiquarian 
student. The appendix to the work contains a detailed 
account of the celebration of the festival of Corpus 
Christi at York. 


Plays and Fugitive Pieces in Verse, by David Burn. 
“Crush not the squash ere it becomes a pod.” 
We have had nothing in prose so Siddonian as this 
appeal of Mr. Burn to his critics, since the real 
** Beef cannot be too salt for me, my lord,” 

with which, if we may believe Scott, the one supreme 
Lady Macbeth answered the Provost of Edinburgh’s 
table inquiry. But Mr. Burn’s is altogether a solemn 
book ; the farce and the tragedy it contains being 
wonderfully in the Crummles vein. By the way, 
did not that high-toned and heroic actor pass from 
America into Tasmania, whence these volumes ema- 
nate? Here, at all events, we have the dramatist 
after his own heart, who gives us an odd tragedy, 
called ‘The Queen's Love,’ founded on one of the 
stories in the ‘Odd Volume’;—and a ‘ Regulus,’ in 
which Mr. Jacob Jones, author of ‘The Cathedral 
Bell,’ is honourably rivalled ;—and a legend of “that 
terrestrial Paradise,” Jersey, no lesscuriously wrought 
in fustian ;—and ‘ Loreda,’ an Italian romance, which 
might have been acted (managers have their lunes) 
had not ‘The Recluse’ been condemned, and the 
author’s courage thereby damped ;—and ‘* Our First 
Lieutenant,’ a farce written to bring forward “a de- 
serving young actress,’’ now Mrs. Captain Barclay. 
To these are added some sentimental prose: and the 
author’s solemn delight in his own works holds out 
from the first page, dedicating his miscellany to “dear 
Lady Franklin,” to the last—a valedictory address, 
whence our motto is taken. 

Leisure Hours, by F. C. Stewart.—The author takes 
a very favourable view of his own little volume, when 
he calls it “a thing of shreds and patches:’’ but 
with that description we will content ourselves— 
adding merely that the idlest man’s most fallow time 
should be made to yield some better fruit than any 
that can deserve to be so characterized. 


Exercises on Etymology, by W. Graham.—This 
volume, which forms one of Chambers’s Educational 
Course, is a tolerably accurate account of the various 
sources from which the English language is derived. 
The derivations, however, are not unfrequently fanci- 
ful, and must appear more so to the reader who is 
unacquainted with Latin and Greek, and for whom the 
steps of derivation are not traced. The great defect 
in almost all etymological works is the want of some 
general laws to confine the erratic student within the 
bounds of probability, and this defect is not remedied 
in the manual before us. 

Chemistry of the four ancient Elements, Fire, Air, 
Earth, and Water, by T. Griffiths.—This is a simple 
and practical exposition of the subject. The in- 
tention has been to avoid abstruse details, and supply 
useful and interesting information, and the end ap- 
pears to have been attained, although the subject 
involves some of the most interesting portions of 
chemical science. The book will amuse as well as 
instruct, 

The Dictionary of the Arts, Sciences, and Manufac- 
tures, by G. Francis.—A cheap, and therefore a 
useful publication, intended to lighten the difficulties 
of those who attend philosophical lectures and read 
scientific books, by explaining briefly the meaning of 
the terms in common use “in architecture, engi- 
neering, practical mechanics, manufacturing processes, 
the mathematics, the fine arts, and the experimental 
sciences.” It is illustrated by 1,100 woodcuts. 





List of New Books.—A Concise and Practical System of 
Stenography, by G. Bradley, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Panorama of 
the City of Chester, 2nd edit. with Illustrations and Intro- 
ductory Essay, by John Trevor, Esq., 18mo. 2s. 6d. ¢l.— 
The Captive’s Vow, or the Bashaw, a Moral Tale, by Charity 
Batchelor, fc. 8vo. 4s. cl.—Wanostrocht’s Gil Blas, 6th edit. 
12mo. 5s. roan.—Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary, by T. Rees, 
new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. roan.—New Manual of Devotions, in 
three parts, new edit. 12mo. 4s. bd.—Jenks's Devotions, by 
Simeon, new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan, lettered.—The Age of 
Great Cities, by Robert Vaughan, 2nd edit. royal 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cl.—Forbes’s Travels through the Alps of Savoy, and 
other parts of the Pennine Chain, &c., imperial 8vo. 288. cl.— 
Farnham’s Travels, new edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Stoughton’s 
Lectures on Tractarian Theology, fe. 8vo. 3s. cl—The Ca- 
thedral, 4th edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Slade’s (Rev. J.) Paro- 
chial Sermons, Vol. I., 4th edit. 12mo. 6s. bds.—Notes on 
the Ministry of Cardinal B. Pacca, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—The 
Gospel Collated, showing at one view the concurrent Testi- 
mony of the Four Evangelists, by a Barrister, 8vo. 21s. cl.— 
Gibson's Etymological Geography, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd.—The 
President's Daughter, including Nina, by Frederika Bremer, 
translated by Mary Howitt, 3 vols. it Bvo. 31s. 6d. bds.— 
The Banker’s Wife, or Court and City, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. bds.—Rob Roy (Abbotsford Edition), im- 
perial 8vo. 15s. cl—Heart of Mid-Lothian (Abbotsford 
Edition) imperial 8vo. 15s. cl.—Scott’s Life of Napoleon, 
Vol. V., 12mo. 5s. cl.—Richardson’s Geology for Beginners, 
2nd edit. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Latham’s Elementary English 
Grammar, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl—A Memoir of the Life, Writings, 
and Mechanical Inventions of Dr. Cartwright, post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl.—The Spas of Germany re-visited, by Dr. Gran- 
ville, 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—The Spas of Germany, by Dr. Gran- 
ville, new edit. 8vo. 12s. cl.—Treatise on the Ellipse, by the 
Duke of Somerset, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—Spellen’s Vestry 
Clerk, and Parish Lawyer, 12mo. 3s. 6d. swd. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tue following are extracts from letters received 
from Dr. Lepsius :— 

Pyramid of Meris, June 20. 

“ We have now been settled for some weeks on 
the ruins of the labyrinth of Meris, and I hasten to 
give you the first information as to the definite dis- 
covery of the site of the true labyrinth and pyramid, 
a discovery which has cost us but little trouble. It 
was impossible, even at the first hasty glance, to doubt 
that we saw the labyrinth before and beneath us. We 
were astonished that earlier travellers had scarcely 
mentioned these remains, when we saw the ruins of 
hundreds of still well defined chambers lying before 
us. It will surprise you when you see by the draw- 
ings of Herr Erbkam (who has undertaken and 
executed his task with the greatest industry and 
talent) how much of these remarkable buildings still 
exists. No previous descriptions of them, known to 
me, not even those of Jomard and Coutelle, agree 
with the localities as we found them ; and my de- 
pendence on the representations of Perring, the able 
architect of Col. Wyse, has been much diminished by 
the inaccuracy of his sketches of these ruins, the best 
preserved portions of which he has left out, proving 
that he did not recognize the regular boundary of 
the whole building. The main result of our in- 
vestigation is, however, the finding on many of the 
pillars and architraves of the hall, the name of the 
true Meeris, who built the labyrinth for his palace, 
and the pyramid for his tomb. I send with this 
letter a treatise on the building of the pyramid, 
written by me while recovering in Cairo from a slight 
illness, which I wish to present to the Academy of 
Sciences in token of respect. In January I sent a 
drawing of the pyramid of Cheops, and several re- 
presentations of tombs in the pyramids. I have also 
sent to Hamburg, vid England, a chest containing 
an ethnographical and geological collection from the 
White River, and two others containing Nile fishes for 
the anatomical museum. I have also here a small 
collection of stones found in the pyramids, and 
specimens of the innumerable sorts of vessels the 
fragments of which have been used for the filling up 
of the walls and roofs of the chambers of the laby- 
rinth. We had before remarked this mixture of 
stone, gravel and potsherds in the ruins of Memphis, 
whose palaces and temples very much resemble the 
monuments we are now examining. Our plan of 
those ruins, prepared by Erbkam, is the first that 
gives a real idea of the vast proportions of those 
glorious buildings. We live here in great simplicity, 
enjoy very good health, and bear the various plagues 
of Egypt with uninterrupted patience and good 
humour.” 

In another letter of the Professor’s, written on the 
same day, we find some additional information :— 

“The pyramid of Maris is the latest of all the 
pyramids of the Pharaohs. King Meeris reigned from 
2194 to 2151, before our era, and was the last king 





of the old kingdom of Egypt before its conquest } 
Hyksos. Both the labyrinth and the lake prove he 
power, his love of magnificence, and his interest in 
the welfare of his people. On our arrival at Fayum 
we found that a most interesting paper had just been 
published, by a French architect, Linant, in the 
service of the Pasha, announcing his discovery of 
the site of the lake Meris. He ascertained that 
scarcely any trace of it existed, and that only one 
portion of the gigantic dam which confined the 
waters still remained to the S.E. of Fayum. In the 
whole province there was but one other lake, that of 
Birket el Kerun, situated to the N.W., and this 
failed in several points in answering the conditions 
required for lake Meeris ; being neither artificial, nor 
washing the city of Crocodilopolis nor the labyrinth 
nor, in fine, answering to the great reputation and 
purpose of the real lake. This purpose was to receive 
the waters of the Nile at its overflow, and employ 
them during the dry season for the supply of the 
capital, Memphis, and the plains of the Delta. The 
lake discovered by Linant is of nearly equal circum. 
ference and depth with that of Birket el Kerun, and 
fulfils all these conditions. Every day we look from 
the pyramid, not as Herodotus did over the lake, but 
over the black soil on which lay the waters of lake 
Maris, to the city of Fayum, which is built partly on 
the ruins of Crocodilopolis. If it were difficult to 
make out in Birket el Kerun the lake of Meris, it 
assuredly was not an easier matter to overlook the real 
pyramid, which stands just as it was described of old 
with regard to the lake, and the city of Crocodilopolis, 
At the end of the vast plain of ruins lies the pyramid 
in which Meris was buried, and to the south the 
village mentioned by Strabo, now in ruins, and 
separated from the labyrinth by a watercourse of later 
date. With regard to the ruins themselves, I can 
scarcely believe my eyes when I read the accounts of 
previous travellers. Where they saw formless hillocks 
and a few walls, we found at once several hundred 
chambers, some of them with roofs, corridors, and 
remains of columns. The rooms are so irregular and 
of such various sizes, that no one could have found 
their way, without a guide, through this mass of 
building, above two hundred feet broad. Herodotus 
describes three thousand apartments above and below 
the ground, an account which the remains lead me 
to believe not exaggerated. The forms of the most 
important part of the palace are described by Hero- 
dotus as consisting of twelve halls, that is, of twelve 
open courts surrounded by covered colonnades. This 
palace was surrounded by labyrinthine buildings on 
three sides, and now forms a four-cornered space 
covered with low hillocks, and intersected by a water- 
course. Here our establishment of twenty-four men, 
three asses, two camels, rams, geese and fowls, five 
tents and several huts and stables built of the ruins of 
the pyramid, recals the old village of Strabo which lay 
on the same level with the pyramid. Around usare 
scattered huge blocks of granite, and a marble-like 
hard calcareous stone, the remains of the old pillars 
and architraves of the courts, which are of interest 
as offering in several cases the names of the builder, 
Meris, and his sister who succeeded him. On the 
top of the pyramid waves the Prussian eagle. I am 
employing one hundred workmen in digging into the 
chambers, and latterly in searching for the entrance 
into the pyramid. We shall only remain here till 
Erbkam has completed hissketches. Weshall then 
proceed rapidly through central Egypt to Thebes. 
Our visit to Meroe will be deferred till the April of 
next year. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

In the present scantiness of town-talk, a little 
country-gossip may be acceptable : and when a Day's 
Excursion has proved to be neither profitable nor 
pleasant, a word of warning may be serviceable to 
those who, like ourselves, have few days to throw 
away. We shall, therefore, profit by the observa 
tions of a friend, who last week visited Waltham 
Abbey. Among the noticeable things he saw there, 
perhaps the subjoined few will interest our readers, 
though even these will scarcely prove of the class 
which sentimentalists entitle “interesting” :—* This 
time-honoured, or dishonoured town, although but 
a dozen miles from London, and easily accessible 
from the North-Eastern railroad, I must pronounce 
about as unattractive a rendezvous for lovers of sul- 
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ursions, or gasping citizens who wish to 
_ — ain pty oa pte see of a long sum- 
mer's day. Its atmosphere is redolent of mud, and 
‘the fat weeds that rot themselves to death’ on the 
banks of the Lethean Lea, whose sluggish waters en- 
cirele it,—the savoriest odour perceptible being ex- 
paled by the eels, all alive, fried in their native ooze 
beneath the noontide sun. Less perfume, however, 
Sabean or other, than might be apprehended, arises 
from the open sewers and unswept kennels, bountiful 
Nature having thrown a green mantle over them, 
which at once represses their too-powerful aroma, 
and furnished with its mossy fringe a retreat for those 
elegant reptiles that enliven the borders. Here and 
there a house—not a single street—exhibits attention 
to cleanliness or comfort—one or two picturesque 
points might be found, or fancied, but in general the 
wears a look of decay, but decay without its 
yenerable character, and of extreme irregularity 
without the charm of variety. Everything has a 
desolate cast at Waltham, yet nothing of sweet and 
solemn retirement; I would not take a gift of it, 
were sac, soc, toll and team granted me to boot, if the 
tenure compelled residence! Perfect harmony, in- 
deed, prevails throughout it. The condition of the 
Abbey Church is quite akin to that of the town ; or, 
rather, though it has had some care bestowed on it, 
the care is still more discreditable than neglect, as its 
noble Norman interior has been whitewashed so often 
for neatness sake, that all its beautiful details are 
covered up completely, which grime, the growth of 
ages, could not have done with half such offensive 
effect. Outside, also, the nastiness suffered to accu- 
mulate along the basement, is less odious than the 
patch-and-botch work repairs above it, because an ob- 
server can less inconveniently keep his nostrils shut 
than his eyes. The living may be considered a kind of 
vicarious vicarage, or perpetual cure, equivalent to a 
tual sinecure, the vicar being a perpetual absentee 
at Oxford, while his substitute at Waltham has some 
thousand souls under his guidance, but not a single 
parish trowel or besom. The churchwardens are the 
real patrons of whitewash within, and sordid plaster 
work without, and repulsiveness everywhere, like 
their brotherhood generally, over the whole land. 
I shall not mention names, however, as the chief bar- 
barisms were committed by past churchwardens, and 
Ihope the present functionaries will, after my pre- 
ceding hints, find means to abate the removable 
nuisances which render this grand old church an 
abomination rather than an attraction. Let the 
burghers of Waltham take example from Cheshunt, 
scarce three bowshots distant, but half the globe away 
in refinement: its little church, with few architec- 
tural merits—indeed, little beyond neatness and a 
splendid view from the tower to boast of—had a 
charm for me that King Harold’s proud mausoleum 
wants, with all its antiquarian riches. I spent the 
night and my pence at Cheshunt—perhaps the Wal- 
thamites will listen to that fact! No syllogism like 
an argumentum ad crumenam to convince such people; 
their brain is in their pockets!” 

Apropos of these remarks upon Waltham Abbey, 
let us cite from a long letter with which Professor 
Hosking has favoured us, a brief passage, being all 
that concerns the subject :— 


The churchwardens and their fellow parishioners of St. 
Mary Redcliff deserve anything but the sneer cast at them 
in the Atheneum of last Saturday; and, moreover, the in- 
formation with which we have been furnished regarding 
Hogarth’s pictures in their church, is very far from giving a 
correct view of the case. Your informant has compared the 
circumstance that the Vestry of the parish paid to Hogarth 
himself, in 1757, 500 guineas for the pictures which they had 
commissioned, with the recommendation, which appears in 
the published abstracts of the Report by Mr. Britton and 
myself upon a survey of the church last year with reference 
toan intended plete restoration of that beautiful struc- 
ture, that the pictures should be removed from their truly 

obscure position.” So far, however, are the churchwardens 
from having offered the pictures for sale, and the parishion- 
ers from desiring to get rid of them, that the further advice 
given by Mr. Britton and myself, that the pictures should be 
sold, in aid of the funds for restoring the church, was not 

pted by the Vestry because of the strong feeling existing 
in the parish with regard to them. 


Notwithstanding all our respect for the Professor, 
band beg leave to say that our informant, whom he 

casts a sneer at,” is quite as competent a witness, 
full as likely both to take and give “ correct views of 
the case,” as himself. He did not, and from his 
Position could not, confound the two points above- 
Mentioned ; but Mr, Hosking’s own epistle betrays 








a bias towards confusion and incorrectness that ren- 
ders us somewhat sceptical in receiving his counter- 
evidence. We never said the churchwardens had 
“offered the pictures for sale,” or the parishioners 
desired “to get rid of them:” he precisely inverts 
our application of these expressions, and thus perverts 
their meaning. Besides, had he judged from our 
context, instead of a particular sentence, he would 
have found the sneer which discomposes his nerves 
was an ironical glance at parish authorities in the 
gross, and, even rather than at them, at the whole 
nation who pretend to idolize Hogarth, yet remain un- 
acquainted with his works. But there are no persons 
so apt to overlook facts as your matter-of-fact people, 
they hold fast by the letter and lose the spirit, in 
which is the life of the truth. Cannot Mr. Hosking 
distinguish a general sarcasm from a direct accusa- 
tion: perhaps he thinks we meant likewise to impugn 
the clergyman’s virtt—or the clerk’s—when we said 
the only individuals who felt Hogarth’s altar-piece 
were those who dusted it? Are not churchwardens 
notorious throughout the three kingdoms for their 
love of whitewash, and for beautifying the com- 
plexion of their churches with this excellent cosmetic, 
at the sacrifice of every old-fashioned ornament ? 
Are not parish folk renowned to the antipodes for 
their ignorance of Fine Art and knowledge of the 
pence-table ? Such was the comprehensive scope we 
had before our mind’s eye when we took St. Mary 
Redcliff as our observatory. However, Mr. Hos- 
king approves himself a grateful partizan of his em- 
ployers, if no very judicious one: he has placed them 
in this dilemma—they must either keep their Ho- 
garth, to maintain their characters, or sell it, and 
thus confirm our informant’s report! He admits, 
too, that the question of sale did engage the vestry, 
and his letter elsewhere announces his hope that 
the parishioners will make “ Hogarth’s pictures re- 
fund the money expended upon them, with com- 
pound interest.” These items, we think, rather coun- 
tenance the rumour we published, than disprove it ; 
and why is Mr. Hosking so vexed with us for saying 
we heard the parishioners had done what he himself 
says they ought to do—for anticipating that which 
he expects from them, the improvement of their 
church and their church-fund by the sale of their in- 
appropriate picture ? 

If we are to believe the reports of the daily papers, 
the long-talked of embankment of the Thames from 
Whitehall to Blackfriars Bridge, is at length about 
to be undertaken. Of the utility—-we might say of 
the necessity—of some new line of communication 
from East to West, in this enormous and daily 
growing city,—of the beauty of such a terraced walk 
as is proposed, and of its advantages as a healthy 
promenade, there can be no question ; but there are 
so many opposing interests, that we doubt if any 
ministry will undertake to battle with them, unless 
supported a little more heartily than heretofore by 
the public. 

On Friday the 18th instant, the first stone of the 
Queen’s College of Medicine at Birmingham, was 
laid by the Principal, Dr. Johnstone, assisted by Mr. 
G. Drury, the architect. The visitor of the College 
is Dr. Warneford, of whose beneficence it is another 
monument. 

The cabinet of coins of the Asiatic Museum at St. 
Petersburg has recently been enriched by two valu- 
able presents; one from the Minister of Finance, 
consisting of a number of Persian, Turkish, and 
Indian coins, chiefly of the early part of last century ; 
the other from Lieut.-Col. Butenjen, of a collection 
of coins chiefly Mohammedan, from the countries on 
the Oxus, Jaxartes, and Indus. Many of these date 
as far back as the eighth century, and among them 
are several unique specimens. 

More than one correspondent has inquired where 
and how they are to get a sight of the proposed facade 
of the British Museum. We regret to say, we cannot 
give them any information on the subject. It is 
difficult to account for the silence maintained re- 
specting a work which must very shortly be com- 
menced, and which ought to make that edifice one 
of the ornaments of the metropolis. The opportunity 
is as favourable as the occasion is important and 
noble ; and yet, though the preparations have been 
actually commenced, no one seems either to know or 
to care what the fagade is to be. Surely this is not 
altogether right and proper; and it contrasts, be- 





sides, very singularly with the interest the public isnow 
presumed—even expected—to take in all matters 
connected with the fine arts and their advancement. 
Formerly, it is true, the public were supposed to have 
neither opinion nor voice on such occasions, yet for- 
merly is no precedent for at present, when some 
show, at least, of deference is paid to public opinion. 
It must be admitted that the British Museum is not 
a case of competition, and so far there is nothing of 
that stir and excitement in regard to it, which there 
would have been under other circumstances; but 
surely no one will say that because the occasion affords 
no factitious interest of that kind, it is of no moment 
what is made of the building. The exterior of a 
great national museum ought to announce itself by 
studied beauty of design and refined taste, and should 
be a finished work of art. Unless, therefore, care be 
taken to render the fagade in some degree entitled 
to such character, instead of being at all better, 
we are likely to be eventually less satisfied with it 
than with the present antiquated and sulky-look- 
ing Montague House. That was not erected for 
the purpose of a gallery of art, nor at a time 
when anything beyond the mere name was known in 
this country of Grecian Architecture. Accordingly, 
in that we could very well tolerate a great deal 
which, under altered circumstances, would be offen- 
sive and altogether inexcusable. Nor will it be 
enough that the new facade is an improvement as 
compared with the present building, should it not be 
found to have a high degree of positive merit also, 
without which it will seem little better than another 
valuable opportunity flung away. Our doubts and 
misgivings may be altogether groundless, but then 
why should there be any room for doubt at all ?— 
why any sort of concealment ? Whatever it may be 
as a production of architecture, the new facade of the 
Museum will be a very extensive one (nearly 800 
feet in length, including the wings), and also a very 
conspicuous one, for it will be an object of mark to 
all strangers and foreigners who visit the metropolis; 
nevertheless, no assurance has been given us, nor has 
any one thought it worth while to inquire what it 
will really be. Of course, there will in time be an 
end to all concealment, all mystery, all doubts, sur- 
mises, and conjectures,—yet, what if the most un- 
favourable surmises should then be confirmed? As 
long as we can, we are willing to hope for the best, 
but as we have nothing on which to found such hope, 
we must also be prepared for the worst. We think, 
however, that it is now high time that the public 
should be a little enlightened on the subject, and not 
left to find out that a noble opportunity has been 
lost, when it shall have become altogether too late to 
think of retrieving it. 

Several interesting discoveries have been made in 
the vicinity of Algiers. On the site of the old Julia 
Cesarea a fine statue of white marble has been found, 
representing a youth taking a thorn out of his foot: 
and near it a monument of a knight piercing a soldier 
with his lance, and over it an inscription, in tolerable 
preservation. 

The ‘ Medea’ of Euripides, recently set to music 
by Taubert, was performed for the first time on the 
7th inst., before a select audience, in the theatre of 
the palace at Potsdam. It was afterwards announced 
that it would be performed publicly at the Opera 
House at Berlin ; but this, we regret to learn, is im- 
possible, that House having been burned to the ground 
on the 19th inst., after having stood for exactly a 
century. 

We mentioned, some time ago, that the medical 
commission sent into Egypt by the Russian govern- 
ment, to make experiments on the subject of plague, 
and the means of arresting the virus, had reported 
the complete success of caloric as an agent of puri- 
fication. A letter from Cairo, published in the 
Times, gives some particulars of the proceedings 
from which this conclusion was obtained. The Com- 
mission, itseems, have come to the unanimous opinion 
that articles of any sort, after having been subjected 
to a temperature of from 50° to 60° of Reaumur, 
cannot communicate the plague. The Commissioners 
collected a large quantity of garments, of sundry 
tissues, and had them thoroughly impregnated with 
the supposed virus of the plague. These were 
placed in a chamber heated by a stove to the tem- 
perature of from 50° to 60° (Reaumur), and sub- 
jected to the action of the heat for forty-eight hours, 
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Sixty-six persons, of all ages and temperaments, in- 
cluding Turks, Egyptians, Syrians, and Negroes, were 
clad in the garments, and put into the closest contact 
with the articles which had been thus treated, and 
the result has been, that not one single person of the 
sixty-six has been attacked by plague, or his health 
affected in the slightest degree, by the experiments 
to which he has been subjected. No doubt (shrewdly 
suggests the letter from which we have made the 
above extracts,) it might have been well if the Com- 
missioners had also ascertained whether the plague 
could be communicated by articles not having been 
subjected to this high temperature. 

At the meeting of the Geological Section of the 
British Association on Saturday, Mr. Binney an- 
nounced the discovery of an upright tree, nine feet 
high, in the coal strata at St. Helen’s, near Liverpool, 
identical in species with some of the trees (Sigillariz ?) 
at Dixonfold and Manchester; the roots were re- 
maining to the length of eight feet, these roots being 
undoubted Stigmariz (the ordinary S. ficoides), with 
their radicles or “ leaves” attached, and spreading out 
in all directions to the distance of two or three feet. 


VENICE.—MORNING and EVENING EXHIBITION.—Under 
the patronage of the Emperor and Empress of Austria, the Kings and 
Queens of Prussia, Bavaria, and Holland (whose signatures may be 
seen in the Royal Album, in the Exhibition Room).—The Grand 
MODEL of the CITY of VENICE (with brilliant effect of sunshine, 

roduced by artificial light), representing every object in the City.— 

n to the public, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, from eleven in 
the Morning till Ten in the Evening.—Admission, 1s. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bouton. Openfrom Ten till Six.—N.B. AGRAND MACHINE 
ORGAN has been constructed expressly for this Exhibition, by 
Messrs. Gray and Davison, of the New-road, and will perform the 
Gloria, from Haydn's Service, No. 1, during the midnight effect ofthe 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—This 
UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects exclusively Chinese, and 
surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar display in the known 
world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet in length, and is 
crowded with rare andinteresting specimens of virth. The Collection 
embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, 

rtraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native costume, 
rom the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering Mendi- 
cant ; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole illustrating the epperance, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than THREE HUNDRED 
MILLION CHINESE.—Open from 10 till 10.—Admittance 2s. 6d. 
Children under 12 years, 1s. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

The Haymarket again acknowledges the tasteful 
sway of the whilom master of the Olympic revels, 
who has animated the porcelain Corydons and Phyl- 
lises of our grandmother’s mantel-piece, and grouped 
them on the stage in a tableau vivant worthy of Wat- 
teau ; transporting the Bucolic masquerading of Ver- 
sailles in the days of the Grand Monarque, to the 
lawn of the Duke of Queensberry’s villa on the 
banks of the Thames, to form the opening scene of 
the new comic piece, * Who's your Friend? or the 
Queensberry Féte.’ The amusement is created by 
the introduction of a veritable rustic among the bevy 
of titled milkmaids and courtly swains, who are made 
to believe the “ Zummersetshire” lad to be a Russian 
nobleman playing the part; and, to heighten the 
fun, the countryman is told that the word “ Baron” 
isa challenge fora kiss. The sport that ensues may 
be readily imagined: the Cymon flutters stately 
dowagers and delicate maids of honour, and carries 
on the game of “kiss who kiss can” with ardour so 
genuine, that his rude assaults are relished even when 
repulsed. The imbroglio leads to an explanation, 
but not before some scenes of flirtation and retalia- 
tion, of a very diverting kind, have exhibited the 
frailty of a censorious dame, and the innocence of a 
calumniated damsel. Charles Mathews, as the coun- 
tryman, has rarely appeared to better advantage ; his 
Somersetshire dialect was genuine, and had evidently 
been carefully studied. He was hardly clownish 
enough, yet, had he been more so, the improbability 
of the incident would have been perhaps too glaring. 
Madame Vestris is a captivating dairy-maid of dis- 
tinction, followed by a Negro boy in a silver turban, 
holding over her a feather parasol, and a footman in 
livery carrying her lapdog and milk-pail : and Mrs. 
Glover and Strickland are irresistibly droll as a 
coquettish Chloe and a dunderheaded Lubin. The 
funiskept up throughout with spirit, by the aid of smart 
dialogue and clever situations; and though the piece 
is evidently from the French, the, translator, whoever 
he is, deserves praise for the skilf with which he has 
adapted it to our stage. 





THIRTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
cORK, avGust 16. 

[From our own Correspondents.) 


Tue General Committee assembled on Wednesday 
at three o’clock, and the chair was taken by the Earl 
of Rosse. The minutes of the last Meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

Col. Sabine then read the Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council during the past year, from 
which it appeared that in compliance with a resolu- 
tion passed at a meeting of the General Committee, 
held at Manchester, June 29, 1842, application had 
been made to Government to undertake the publica- 
tion of the catalogue of stars in the Histoire Céleste 
of Lalande and of Lacaille’s Catalogue of the Stars 
in the Southern hemisphere, which have been re- 
duced and prepared for publication at the expense 
of the British Association, and that Her Majesty's 
government had given the necessary directions for 
issuing 1,000/. for the completion of the work in ques- 
tion, at the same time stating “that the compliance 
with this application must not be considered as au- 
thorizing the expectation of pecuniary assistance in 
cases not in the first instance submitted to and ap- 
proved by my lords.” Respecting the arrangements 
for the care of the Kew Observatory, the Report 
stated that Mr. Cripps, its former curator, retains his 
apartments, without salary, undertaking to keep the 
house aired and the lower parts clean, receiving an 
allowance for coals, candles, &c. not exceeding 157. 
per annum; and that Mr. Galloway has been engaged 
at a salary of 27/. 7s. Gd. per annum, with apart- 
ments, coals, candles, &c., to take charge of the 
apartments above the basement story, and of the 
property of the Association, and to render general 
assistance to members prosecuting researches in the 
Observatory. A few necessary repairs have been 
made, and, in addition to the apartments for Mr. 
Galloway, a sleeping-room has been provided for 
any member whose researches may require him to 
spend a night in the Observatory. ‘The necessary 
instruments have been purchased, and a regular 
meteorological register was commenced by Mr. Gal- 
loway, under the superintendence of Prof. Wheat- 
stone, in February last. For these various purposes 
the sum of 1331. 4s. 7d. has been expended in the 
present year. Prof. Wheatstone will report on the 
Self-registering Meteorological Apparatus, for which 
a grant of 50. was made at Manchester, which has 
been completed and placed in the Observatory ; he 
will also report on the Electrical Apparatus, the ex- 
pense of which has been defrayed by private sub- 
scriptions. The Council have to report the esta- 
blishment of the following registries, viz—1. An 
ordinary meteorological record, with standard instru- 
ments; 2. A meteorological record with self-register- 
ing instruments on a new construction ; 3. A record 
of the electrical state of the atmosphere, It is pro- 
posed to add a register of the comparative amount 
of rain at different heights above the surface, and of 
the temperatures beneath it, for both which purposes 
the locality appears particularly well suited. 


The Council have added the names of M. Bessel, 
of Kénigsberg, M. Jacobi, of Kinigsberg, Dr. Adolphe 
Erman, of Berlin, M. Paul Frisciani, Astronomer at 
Milan, and Prof. Braschman, of Moscow, to the list 
of Corresponding Members of the Association. 


The rule adopted at Manchester for issuing tickets 
at 1l.each, admitting Associate Members to sectional 
meetings only, was revived and extended to the sons 
of members under age. 


The officers of Sections were then appointed, and 
directed to assemble in their several committee rooms 
at the rising of the General Committee, for the pur- 
pose of electing committees, and arranging the busi- 
ness of the ensuing day. 

The following were chosen Members of the Com- 
mittee of Recommendations :— 

Sec. A. Professors Lloyd and M‘Cullagh.—Sec. B. Marquis 
of Northampton, Professors Apjohn and Kane. — See. C. 
Richard Grittith, Esq., Charles Lyell, Esq.—Sec. D. H. E. 
Strickland, Esq., W. Thompson, Esq.—Sec. E. Sir James 
Pitcairn, M.D.—Sec. F. Sir C. Lemon, Bart., James Hey- 
wood, Esq.—Sec. G. Professor Mac Neill. 

The General Committee then adjourned to Monday 
at three o'clock, 
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THURSDAY, avGust 17, 
Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PIry; 
ty YSICAL 


: . President—Prof. MacCuLLAGH. 
Vice-Presidents—Prof. LLoyp, The Very Rev. the DEAN or Ety 


Mr. W. S. Haxrts. 
: Secretaries—Prof. STEVELLY, Mr. J. Nort. 
Committee—Lord Adare, Sir W. Hamilton, Rev. T. R. Robinso, 
keg ba $4 _ ey Dr. Langberg, Capt. a 
Hoagktason > . Scott, Mr. E. Leahy, Dr. Green, Mr. E 

The Prestpenr, on taking the chair, remarked on 
the connexion between pure mathematics and the 
physical sciences, and the reasons which had induced 
the Association to class them together as objects of 
the same Section. The geometer may pursue his 
speculations to an indefinite extent, without any re. 
ference to the external world; but he finds the best 
and most useful applications of them in the field of 
physical research and in the study of those Material 
laws, the knowledge of which is an essential element 
in the progress of the human race. Independently of 
their utility, the mind feels a natural—almost an irre. 
sistible tendency to such applications. Even the great 
geometer of antiquity (Archimedes), who thought his 
science degraded the moment it became conversant 
about material objects, and was made subservient to 
merely useful purposes, was yet compelled, by the 
strong impulse of a natural curiosity, to deviate from 
the proud but narrow rule which he had prescribed to 
himself ; and then the same splendid genius which 
had enabled him to find the proportions of the cylin- 
der and sphere, and to approximate to some of the 
most refined methods of the modern geometry, led him 
to lay the foundation of Rational Mechanics—of that 
science which has since grown to such a wonderful 
extent, and has contributed so powerfully to the ad- 
vancement of civilization. The mathematician in- 
stinctively feels that the laws of the visible universe 
are written in the diagrams of geometry and in the 
symbols of analysis; and this remarkable corre. 
spondence, established by the will of the Creator, 
between the mathematical conceptions of the human 
mind and the phenomena of the external world, was 
perceived by the philosophers of remote antiquity 
as clearly, and recognized as fully, as it is by us at the 
present day. It was the perception of this truth 
which caused Pythagoras to say that numbers are the 
principles of all things, and Plato to affirm that 
geometry is employed in the construction of the world. 
So great, indeed, was the predilection of Plato for 
geometry, that he required a previous acquaintance 
with it from all those who wished to become students 
of his philosophy ; but while we agree with him as to 
the great importance of that science, more especially 
as an introduction to the study of Physics, we shall 
not follow his example so far as to inscribe over the 
door of our Section Room—* Let no one, who is not 
versed in geometry, enter here:”—for then we should 
exclude that large and important class of physical 
inquirers, whose object is merely the discovery of 
new facts, and of elementary laws, which are 
the expressions of such facts. For, in this way, 
much may be done, and much has been done, 
by men slightly, or not at all, acquainted with 
mathematics: in which category will be found some 
of the most eminent names of modern science. But 
beyond such elementary laws, it is impossible to pro- 
ceed, (as many an inventive mind has found when it 
was too late) without the help of Mathematical Science, 
which alone is competent to grasp the higher gene- 
ralizations, and to discover those remoter laws which 
link together the more complicated classes of phe- 
nomena, and enable us to compute them in all pos 
sible cases. The President concluded by stating that, 
at the request of the Committee, the Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son would read Mr. Baily’s Report onthe British Asso- 
ciation Catalogue of Stars. The Report in question 
stated that the reductions are now finished, and 
recommended that some addition should be made to 
the former grants to meet some extra expenses. 

Dr. Ropiyson then presented a Report from the 
Committee appointed to prepare the British Associa- 
tion Catalogue of Stars; the reduction was complete; 
the sum of 550/. had been voted for its publication, 
and the objects of the Report were to require a de- 
cision as to the number of copies which should be 
printed, and an additional grant to publish the neces- 
sary explanation of the catalogue. As many of those 
present might not be acquainted with the accounts 
of this catalogue given at former meetings, he would 
trespass on the indulgence of the President for a few 
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mniautes, to explain its value. Among the heavenly 
‘og the stars were generally considered as _mo- 
tionless, and were used as points of comparison for 

:- more erratic companions. In this respect, an 
accurate determination of their places is of high im- 
nce ; but it becomes still more interesting from 

the fact that we now know many of them to be in 

motion, 80 that it is difficult to find one absolutely 
and the research of their proper motions be- 
comes matter of great interest. This is effected by 
comparing their places observed now, with those 
accurately determined at a former epoch. Now to 
do this js not so simple as might at first sight appear. 
When the observation is actually made, the least 
of the work is done. In the first place, we do 
not see the star in its true place ; the motion of light 
makes it to be observed in advance of that, as the 
earth moves; secondly, it is referred to the pole and 
yinox: these points are not fixed in space; the 
one nods by the action of the sun and moon, the 
other moves with irregular precessions by the same 
force, and that of some of the planets. The observed 
must therefore be corrected for aberration, nu- 
tations, &c. before it is of any use, and the mean of 
several such mean places, gives the result which we 
want. Now all this is very troublesome, and was 
often loosely performed, till Mr. Baily, whose Report 
has just been read, published the Catalogue called 
by the name of the Astronomical Society. That, 
which contained about 2,800 stars, has changed the 
history of Stellar Astronomy. Formerly from 30 to 
40 stars, called standard, were observed, and the rest 
overlooked ; so that in an emergency of a comet, or 
an occultation, there was often no reference possible, 
and direct observations of the individual object were 
requisite. In the eighteen years since it was pub- 
lished, he believed all its stars were very well deter- 
mined. Its great advantage was, the system of loga- 
rithms computed for each star, which gave, with 
extreme facility, the corrections above described. 
But their numbers change with the changes of the 
stars’ places, so that already they require an altera- 
tion. The advantages of this work were such, that the 
Association thought no more important service could 
berendered to Astronomy than the extension of Mr. 
Baily’s catalogue. It now contains nearly 10,000 
stars, and the secular changes of the constants are 
given with them, Besides, in the places of the stars 
there is an important improvement; the places in 
the former catalogue were derived from a comparison 
of those given by Bradley for 1745, and Piazzi for 
1800: whatever error was in either of these, was 
multiplied by the mode of computation when brought 
up to 1830; but this fault was, in the present in- 
stance, corrected. On the whole, he thought it would 
be one of the most creditable works of the Associa- 
tion, whose name it was to bear, and without whose 
aid it would not have been executed. He could 
speak feelingly of the overwhelming labour which it 
saved the astronomer, and was confident that all of 
them, foreign as well as domestic, would receive it 
with gratitude, 

Acommunication from Prof. Powett ‘ On Elliptic 
Polarization of Light reflected from various sub- 
stances,’ was then read by Prof. Lloyd. In a com- 
munication to the Association, at the Manchester 
Meeting, the author stated, among other results con- 
nected with this subject, that he had observed the 
phenomena of elliptic polarization in polarized light 
reflected from several mineral substances, in which 
ithad not heen (as far as he was aware) hitherto 
noticed. This inquiry bears upon the general 
question, to what substances is the property of con- 
verting plane into elliptic vibrations in the reflected 
light, confined 2? As far as observation has yet gone, 
it seems restricted, in general, to metallic substances, 
whether pure or compound; but to this there seem to 
be some exceptions, and it remains to he determined 
What proportion of metal, in a compound, is necessary 
to produce the result. As these questions will require 
a extensive range of observations for even a limited 
tlution, the author is anxious to lay before the Asso- 
Cation a list of all the substances he has examined ; 
inthe hope that others will be added to their number, 
Whether by the independent experiments of those 
who may have access to such specimens, or by their 
favouring the author with the loan of such substances 

examination. [This communication was accom- 
panied by a list of twenty-three substances examined 





by the author, in sixteen of which elliptic polarization 
was detected. ] 

Prof. Luoy pthen gave a brief account of some inves- 
tigations in which he had been recently engaged, with 
the hope of explaining theoretically the phenomena of 
metallicreflexion. The physical hy pothesis from which 
he sets out is, that the elasticity of the ether (which is 
usually assumed to change abruptly at the confines of 
transparent media,) varies gradually at the surface of a 
metal, so as to constitute, in fact, an infinite series of 
thin plates of infinitesimal thickness. In such a 
medium, it is natural to suppose that there will be 
an infinite series of infinitesimal vibrations, reflected 
at every point in the course of the ray, the sum of 
which will constitute the resultant vibration. On 
pursuing the inquiry, however, the author found 
reason to conclude that there could be no sensible 
intensity in the reflected light without a sudden 
change in the elasticity of the medium; and he was 
accordingly driven to combine this hypothesis with 
that already referred to, the ether varying continu- 
ously up to a certain plane, at which an abrupt change 
took place. On this principle he has obtained ex- 
pressions for the magnitudes of the reflected vibra- 
tions corresponding with those of Fresnel, the wo 
angles which enter the formulz being connected with 
the original angle of incidence by the known law of 
the sines by means of two constants. These expres- 
sions seem to explain, generally at least, the variations 
in the intensity of the light reflected from metals; but 
it remains to account for the difference of phase 
depending on the plane of polarization. The author 
hoped that he would be excused by the Section in 
laving before it an outline of a theory still incom- 
plete. The problem, however, is one encompassed 
with difficulties; and any attempt, however imperfect, 
to obtain its solution may serve to direct further 
investigation.—This communication gave rise to an 
animated conversation, in which the President, Prof. 

iCullagh, and Sir W. Hamilton, took part. 

The Prestpent, at the request of Prof. Lloyd, then 
alluded briefly to some recent researches of his own 
on the same subject. He had endeavoured to con- 
nect the laws of metallic with those of crystalline 
reflexion, by a mathematical generalization, which 
brought out the empirical laws of the phenomena ; 
but he did not give the particulars of his investiga- 
tion, as it had not proved satisfactory to his own 
mind. The method of Prof. Lloyd, on the contrary, 
had the merit of proceeding on a physical hypo- 
thesis ; and his results were certainly deserving of 
great attention, as the problem was one of the most 
difficult that could be proposed in the present state 
of science, and the cause of the peculiar action of 
metallic bodies upon light seemed to be involved in 
mystery. 

Prof. Kane proceeded to read a paper by Prof. 
Draper, of New York, ‘On a Change produced by 
Exposure to the Beams of the Sun, in the Properties 
of an Elementary Substance.—He preliminarily 
described the general properties of the solar beam as 
acting on chemical substances, and pointed out the 
brilliant success with which the experiments of Da- 
guerre and Niepce, of Herschel, Talbot, and Hunt, 
had been crowned. He reminded the Section, that 
in analyzing the solar beam, all parts of it were not 
found equally active in producing chemical effects ; 
and that, in fact, the conclusion was now very gene- 
rally admitted, that in the solar beam there are three 
distinct sets of rays:—those possessing heating pro- 
perties, which are the calorific rays ; those producing 
the sensation of light—the luminous rays ; and those 
which effect chemical changes, which Dr. Draper 
proposes to call the Tithonic rays ; for he, adopting 
the idea of peculiar matters of light and heat, con- 
siders that the chemical effects are produced by a 
peculiar material agent, which he terms Tithonicity. 
Dr. Kane then proceeded to read Prof. Draper's 
paper itself, which commenced with announcing the 
principle that “Chlorine gas, which has been ex- 
posed to the daylight or to sunshine, possesses quali- 
ties which are not possessed by chlorine made and 
kept in the dark. It acquires from that exposure 
the property of speedily uniting with hydrogen gas. 
This new property of the chlorine arises from its 
having absorbed tithonic rays, corresponding in re- 
frangibility to the indigo.” The property thus 
acquired is not transient, like heat, but permanent. 
A certain portion of the tithonic rays is absorbed, and 





becomes latent, before any visible effects ensues, 
Light, in producing a chemical effect, undergoes a 
change as well as the substance on which it acts: it 
becomes detithonized. ‘The chemical force of the 
indigo ray is to that of the red, as 66.6 to 1. The 
author remarked, that we are still imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the constitution of elementary bodies, 
inasmuch as we know, in general, only those pro- 
perties which they possess after having been subjected 
to the influence of light. 

Prof. Steve.ty inquired whether the other of the 
two gases upon which Prof. Draper had experi- 
mented, the hydrogen gas, had been found to possess 
the same property of acquiring this permanent power 
of combining by exposure to solar light.— Prof. Kane 
replied that the inquiry was so obvious to a person 
engaged in the research, that he inferred, from the 
total silence of Prof. Draper upon the subject, that 
hydrogen did not possess the same property.—The 
Rev. Dr. Rosinson begged leave to state, what 
seemed to him confirmatory of Dr. Draper's views 
as to the distinction between the Tithonic and lumi- 
nous rays. He was induced by some newspaper 
statements to think that the Daguerréotype might 
give very exact representations of the inequalities 
of the lunar surface. He therefore procured the 
apparatus, and, by previous practice, acquired the 
requisite skill. A plate prepared by Claudet’s pro- 
cess was then exposed, in the place of the image of a 
Cassegrainian reflector, of 15 inches aperture. The 
intensity of the light was such that when the image 
of the crater Copernicus, one of the brightest in the 
moon, came into the field of view, it dazzled the eye; 
but though the telescope was carried by a clock- 
movement of extreme precision, after an exposure of 
half an hour, there was shown after mercurializing, 
but a faint and indistinct image, or rather trace. 
Another plate, similarly prepared, gave, in half a 
minute, on a cloudy day, a most perfect picture of 
his house, in which minute details were shown by 
the microscope. He therefore inferred, that as the 
heat accompanying the solar rays was not found in the 
light of the moon, being probably absorbed there, so 
these other rays were also absorbed, though possibly 
in a less degree. The apparent compl tary re- 
lation between the colour of chlorine and that of the 
ray which seemed to have the highest power, was 
curious, and excited a wish to know if anything 
similar occurred in respect of the vapour of iodine, 
or if this power was confined to the blue end of 
the spectrum. The experiment would not be easy, 
but Dr. Kane could probably manage it.—Prof. 
Kane promised to try the experiment suggested 
by Dr. Robinson, upon his return to his laboratory. 
He also remarked, that in the course of certain 
investigations, he had met with some results, which, 
now that the subject had been opened by Dr. Draper, 
he was inclined to attribute to the same cause. They 
were cases of the action of chlorine on organic liquids, 
in which the action was much more violent with a 
small quantity of liquid than with a large quantity, 
as if the light, being detithonized in passing through 
the larger mass, lost its energy in producing chemical 
action.—Mr. R. Hunt urged the necessity of broadly 
distinguishing, by appropriate names, the three con- 
stituent kinds of rays which are united in the solar 
beams, viz., those producing heat, light, and chemical 
action.—The Prestpent inquired, from Mr, Hunt, 
whether he considered these three kinds of rays which 
accompanied the solar beam to have the same origin, 
as, for instance, adopting the theory of vibrations as 
true for the luminous rays, did he conceive the calo- 
rifie and the chemical rays were also merely vibra- 
tions in an elastic medium ? If so, it was difficult to 
conceive the manner in which the permanent effect 
could be produced without calling in to the aid of the 
elastic ether, the molecular constitution of bodies 
themselves. This subject, in his opinion, demanded 
more attention than had hitherto been bestowed upon 
it.—Mr. Hunt considered that the three kinds of rays 
must unquestionably have the same origin.—Dr. 
Green said, that when he compared the results ob- 
tained by Dr. Robinson with these detailed by Mr. 
Hunt, he was inclined to infer that some permanent 
change was effected in light by the reflexion at the 
metallic surfaces of the specula.—Mr. Norr said, that 
the delicacy and minute. exactness of a Daguerréotype 
drawing when executed by the aid of the evening 
sun, was to a surprising degree beyond the effect of 
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the mid-day sun.—Mr. Hunt said, that he had found 
the mid-day sun far more energetic and rapid in its 
effects than the evening sun.—Prof. Stevelly said that 
the two statements were quite reconcileable, as Mr. 
Hunt spoke of the rapidity with which the effect was 
produced: whereas the statement of Mr. Nott had 
reference to the delicacy and minute correctness of 
the effect. 


Section B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 
President—Prof. APJOHN. 
Vice-Presidents—Marquis of NORTHAMPTON, Prof. KANE. 

cretaries—Mr. R. Hunt, Dr. SWEENY. 
Committee — Prof. Stevelly, Dr. Sogn mag Major Beamish, 
Drs. F. Tamnau, Pickells, W. Gore, Messrs. T. Jennings, F. Jen- 
nings, W. West, J. de Cantabrana, F. G. Argies. 


A letter was read from Professor Lyon Playfair, 
explaining the circumstances which had prevented 
Dr. Bunsen and himself from prosecuting their in- 
quiries into the gases evolved from iron furnaces, for 
which a grant of 507. was made at the last meeting, 
and recommending a renewal of that grant. 

*Chromatype, a new Photographic Process,’ by 
Mr. R. Hunt.—We are indebted to Mr. M. Pon- 
ton for the discovery of the first photographic 
process in which chromatic acid was the active agent. 
He used a paper saturated with the bichromate of 
potash, which, on exposure to sunshine, speedily 

from a fine yellow colour into a dull brown, 
giving, consequently, a negative picture. E. Bec- 
querel improved upon this process, by sizing the paper 
with starch previously to the application of the bi- 
chromate of potash, which enabled him to convert 
the negative picture into a positive one by the use of a 
solution of iodine, which combined with the starch in 
those parts on which the light had not acted, or acted 
but slightly, forming the blue iodide of starch. These 
pictures are, however, tediously produced ; they are 
seldom clear and distinct, and failure too frequently 
follows the utmost care. While the author was pur- 
suing an extensive series of researches on the influence 
of the solar rays on the salts of different metals, he 
was led to the discovery of a process by which posi- 
tive photographs are very easily produced. Several 
of the chromates may be used in this process; but 
the author prefers those of mercury or copper, the 
most certain effects being produced by the chro- 
mate of copper, and, indeed, in a much shorter 
time than with any of the other chromates. The 
papers are thus prepared: writing paper 
is washed over with a solution of the sulphate of 
copper and partially dried; it is then washed with a 
solution of the bichromate of potash and dried at a 
little distance from the fire. Papers thus prepared may 
be kept for any length of time, and are always ready 
for use. They are not sufficiently sensitive for use in 
the camera obscura, but they are available for every 
other purpose. An engraving—botanical specimens 
or the like—being placed upon the paper in a proper 
photographic copying frame, it is exposed to sunshine 
for a time, varying with the intensity of light from 
five to fifteen or twenty minutes, The result is 
generally a negative picture. This picture is now 
washed over with a solution of nitrate of silver, which 
immediately produces a very beautiful deep orange 
picture upon a light dun colour, or sometimes per- 
fectly white ground. This picture is quickly fixed 
by being washed in pure water and dried. The 
author remarked that, if saturated solutions were 
used, a negative picture was first produced, but if 
the solutions were diluted with three or four times 
their bulk of water, the first action of the sun’s rays 
was to darken the paper, immediately upon which a 
very rapid bleaching action followed, giving an ex- 
ceedingly faint positive picture, which was brought 
out in great delicacy by the nitrate of silver. It is 
necessary that pure water should be used for the 
fixing, as the presence of any muriete damages the 
picture, and hence arises another pleasing varia- 
tion of the chromatype. If the positive picture be 
placed in a very weak solution of common salt, the 
images slowly fade out, leaving a very faint negative 
outline. If it be taken from the solution of salt and 
dried, a positive picture of a lilac colour may be 
produced by a few minutes’ exposure to sunshine. 
Prismatic analysis has shown that the changes are 
produced by a class of rays which lie between the 
least refrangible blue, and the extreme limits of the 
violet rays of the visible prismatic spectrum—the 
maximum darkening effect being produced by the 
mean blue ray, whilst the bleaching effect appears to 





be produced with the greatest energy by the least 
refrangible violet rays. 
‘On the Influence of Light on the Growth of 


properly adjusted, the same variation of temperature 
always occurred during the decomposition of salts of 
the same base. If the base (in the state of ahy 





Plants,’ by Mr. R. Hunt.—The peculiar 
exerted upon the germination of seeds and the 
growth of the young plants by coloured light, has 
been for some years the subject of the author’s in- 
vestigations. The results show the surprising powers 
exerted by the more luminous rays in preventing 
germination, and in destroying the healthful vigour 
of the young plant. Plants, when made to grow 
under the influence of the red rays, bend from the 
light as something to be avoided ; while the blue or 
chemical rays are efficacious in quickening the growth 
of plants. Since the publication of the last Report, 
the author has tried plants of a great variety of kinds, 
and the same effects have been produced. It has, 
however, been found, that although blue light ac- 
celerates germination, and gives a healthful vigour 
to the young plant, its stimulating influences are too 
great to ensure a perfect growth. The strength of 
the plant appears to be expended in the production 
of a beautiful deep green foliage; and it is only by 
checking this tendency, by the substitution of a 
yellow for a blue light, that the plant can be brought 
into its flowering and seeding state. The etiolating 
influence of the green rays was observed upon, as 
well as the power which plants possessed of sending 
out shoots of a great length in search ot that light 
which is essential to their vigour. 


FRIDAY. 

‘On newly-discovered Three-twin Crystals of Har- 
motome, so arranged that they form a regular Rhom- 
bic Dodecahedron,’ by Dr. F. Tamnau, of Berlin.— 
The celebrated Mohs was the first who observed that 
the modification of the primary form of harmotome 
was such as could never belong to the pyramidical 
system, in which it was placed by Werner and his 
disciples. Messrs. Phillips and Brooke gave mea- 
surements of the mineral, and confirmed the idea of 
Mohs. During a residence in Paris Dr. Tamnau 
met with a very beautiful three-twin crystal of har- 
motome, and also in Bohemia, in a basaltic rock in 
the neighbourhood of Aussig, on the bank of the 
river Elbe. It was accompanied with small crystals 
of analzime—little white crystals of chabasite,—and 
some yellow-brown crystals of carbonate of lime, 
which specimens were exhibited. Each of these little 
groups of crystals consists of three single crystals, so 
arranged that the axes cross each other at angles of 
90°. By this arrangement the faces of the pyramid 
on the one crystal falls exactly together with the 
faces of the same pyramid of the other crystal; and 
if those faces were enlarged so much, that the faces 
of the prism should not be visible, they would give 
the form of a regular rhombic dodecahedron. Not 
only are the angles of the pyramid exactly deter- 
mined independent of any single measurement, but 
it is also decided that the two angles of the pyramid 
are of the same value, and consequently that the 
mineral is not in its primary form of the right rect- 
angular, but that it is a right square four-sided prism. 
And it may at the same time be observed that, 
however the distribution of the secondary faces may 
show the harmotome to belong to the prismatic sys- 
tem, we have in it a remarkable instance of a mineral 
which is pyramidical in its mathematical measure- 
ment, and at the same time prismatic in its physical 
qualities. 

‘On the Heat of Combination,’ by Dr. Andrews. 
—The object of this communication was to announce 
the following general principle, as a consequence of 
previous researches of the author on the same sub- 
ject, and to give a general account of some recent 
experiments which appear to him to establish its 
accuracy. The law may be thus stated: “ When 
one base displaces another from any of its neutral 
combinations, the heat evolved or abstracted is 
always the same when the base is the same; or, in 
other words, the change of temperature which occurs 
during the substitution of one base for another in any 
neutral compound, depends whoily on the bases, and 
is in no respect influenced by the acid element of the 
combination.” To test the accuracy of this principle 
by direct experiment, equivalent solutions of various 
neutral salts were decomposed by the addition of a 
dilute solution of the hydrate of potash. When the 
strength of the solutions and their temperatures were 





developed, when alone, less heat than the h 

potash in combining with the acids, an Pn . 
temperature occurred during the decomposition of its 
salts by the latter; if the reverse were the the 
decomposition of the salts was attended by a dimi. 
nution of temperature. Thus the decomposition of 
equivalent solutions of the salts of the oxide of copper, 
was attended by the evolution of the same amount 
of heat, as was also the decomposition of the salts of 
the oxide of zinc; but the heat extracted by the 
former was about twice as great as that extracted 
by the latter, because the oxide of copper produces 
less heat in combining with the acids than the oxide 
of zinc. The salts of lime furnish an example of an 
absorption of heat when their solutions are decom. 
posed by potash,—a circumstance easily explained 
by the fact which has been before established by the 
author, that the hydrate of lime, when combinj 
with the acids, developes more heat than the hydrate 
of potash. But, in accordance with the principle 
before stated, the diminution of temperature is the 
same with equivalents of all the salts of lime, In 
an inquiry of this kind many precautions are requi. 
site, in order to obtain accurate results, Among the 
most important may be mentioned, the exact neu- 
trality of the salt to be decomposed, a perfect equa- 
lity of temperature in the solutions before mixture, 
and the precipitation of the oxide in the state of g 
pure hydrate, and not of a subsalt, 

Prof. Kane thought it highly probable that the 
law propounded by Dr. Andrews will eventually be 
judged by chemists to be the most important com- 
munication made to this Section.—Prof. Apsouy 
observed, that the hydracids and oxyacids deve. 
loped the same amount of heat in combining with 
a base.—Prof. Kane observed, that if we mix an 
atom of oil of vitriol with an atom of water, a con- 
siderable degree of heat is developed. Now, the 
concentrating of this dilute acid was not simply a 
case of evaporation, but one of decomposition ; and 
it would appear that the same quantity of heat 
was necessary to effect that decomposition as was 
developed during the combination. 

*On the Formation of Paracyanogen,’ by Mr. 
T. Spencer.—_The method by which the author 
proposes readily to form paracyanogen is, to takea 
solution of cyanide of potassium, sp. gr. 1200, ata 
common temperature. A current of chlorine is then 
passed into the solution, until it is thoroughly satu- 
rated, which is indicated by effervescence taking 
place on its surface. While passing the chlorine, 
the temperature of the solution is pretty rapidly 
raised, until it has acquired from 180° to 190° Fahr.; 
and at the period of saturation, dense white fumes 
are observed to pass off, which afford strong indica- 
tions of ammonia and cyanogen. At this stage of 
the proceedings the solution becomes dark and turbid, 
and a black precipitate is observed to fall to the 
bottom of the vessel. If left to stand for a few hours, 
it will be found that a copious precipitate has settled, 
while the solution has assumed a scarlet colour. The 
liquid being decanted, the precipitate is collected on 
a filter and washed. This last operation should 
not be performed oftener than necessary, as the para- 
cyanogen thus formed is, to a slight extent, soluble 
in water. This is the only property it seems not to 
have in common with the same substance formed by 
heat in the crucible, which the author supposes 
renders this substance harder than when formed in 
the wet way. The cyanide of potassium used was 
prepared in the way recommended by Liebig. When 
the solution has absorbed a volume or two of chlorine, 
the solution assumes a very beautiful red colour, 
which gradually becomes an opaque scarlet. Chlorine 
may still be passed through the solution decanted 
off, and fresh portions of paracyanogen obtained. 
Experiments were made with bromine and iodine; 
and it was found, that by combining these substances 
with the cyanide of potassium, paracyanogen 8 
formed in the same manner as with chlorine. 

Mr. West read a paper ‘ On a remarkable case 
of Corrosion of Lead by Spring Water, after passing 
through an Iron Pipe.’—In the case related, the 
water of a spring, which had flowed into and from a 
leaden reservoir for sixty years without injury t 


either, and which passed through leaden pipes with- 
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metallic im nation, when further conveyed a 
he acne, cook iron pipes, contained lead in 
pn and was so destructive to the bottoms of the 

cisterns, into which it next flowed, that some 
fthem had to be renewed in five or six years. Mr. 
West stated the analysis of the water in question, 
which, except as to the lead, were the same when 
taken from all the three situations ; he imputes the 
mischief to contact with oxide of iron from the pipes, 
and considers that the remedy must be mechanical, 
py coating the iron pipes or the leaden cisterns with 
some other substance, so as to preserve the lead itself 
from contact with peroxide of iron. 

‘Report of the, Progress of the Inquiry into the Che- 
nical History of Colouring Matters,’ by Prof. Kane. 
_Dr. Kane stated, that as yet but little progress 
had been made in this inquiry. Some members of 
the committee were however engaged in the investi- 
gation of the colouring matters of the lichens, and a 
few interesting results had been obtained. 

‘On the Decomposition of Carbonic Acid Gas, 
and the Alkaline Carbonates, by the light of the 
Sun,’ by Prof. Draper, New York.—The decompo- 
sition of carbonic acid gas, by the leaves of plants 
under the influence of the light of the sun, is one of 
the most remarkable facts in chemistry. Dr. Dau- 
beny, in a very able paper in the Transactions of the 
Roval Society for 1836, came to the conclusion, that 
the decomposition in question was due to the rays of 
ugHt, a result obtained by the agency of coloured 
glasses, but which does not appear to have been ac- 
cepted by later authors, who have attributed it to the 
chemical rays. There is but one way by which the 
question can be finally settled, and that is by con- 
ducting the experiment in the prismatic spectrum 
itself, When we consider the feebleness of effect 
which takes place, by reason of the dispersion of 
the incident beam through the action of the prism, 
and the great loss of light through reflexion from 
its surface, it would appear a difficult operation to 
effect the determination in this way. Encouraged, 
however, by the purity of the skies in America, I 
made the trial, and met with complete success. The 


plan followed, was that already described for deter- 
mining the active ray, in the case of chlorine and 


hydrogen.* A series of tubes, half an inch in dia- 
meter and six inches long, were arranged, so that the 
coloured spaces of the spectrum fell on them. In 
these tubes, water, impregnated with carbonic 
acid gas, and containing a few green leaves (poa- 
anua), was placed. It was expected, that if the de- 
composition be due to the radiant heat, the tube oc- 
cupying the red space, or even the one in the extra- 
spectral red space, would, at the close of the experi- 
ment, contain most gas. If it were the “chemical 
rays,” in the common acceptation of the term, we 
might look for the effect in the blue, violet, or indigo 
spaces ; but if it were the L1Gut, the gas should make 
its appearance in the yellow, with some in the green, 
and some in the orange. I made the trial several 
times, and found it much more easy to accomplish 
than I had expected. The results were briefly as 
follows :_In the tube that was in the red space a 
minute bubble was sometimes found, but sometimes 
none at all. That in the orange contained a more 
considerable quantity ; in the yellow ray a very large 
amount, comparatively speaking; in the green a 
much smaller quantity; in the blue, the indigo, the 
Violet, and the extra-spectral space at that end, not a 
wlitary bubble. From these facts, in connexion with 
some results obtained by the use of bichromate of 
potash, as an absorptive medium, I conclude that it 
8 the rays of light which effect the decomposition, 
and that the rays of heat and the tithonic rays have 
nothing to do with the phenomenon. The alkaline 
bicarbonates are easily decomposed by elevation of 
temperature,. yielding a portion of their acid at the 
boiling point of water. Instead of using a solution 
of carbonic acid, I endeavoured to effect the decom- 
Position of these salts by leaves in the sunlight, and 
found that it took place with facility. Nor is the 
effect limited to the removal and decomposition of 
the second atom of the acid. It passes on to the first ; 
the neutral carbonate of soda itself decomposing and 
Yielding oxygen gas. In like manner the sesqui- 
carbonate of ammonia may be made to yield a very 
pure oxygen gas. Dr. Draper, in concluding this 


communication, alludes to his method of multiplying 
the Daguerréotype pictures, as published in the Phi- 
losophical Magazine, and then mentions a process of 
precipitating copper, after the picture has been fixed 
by gold, by the electrotype process, on the plate, 
which, as he states, gives a very perfect copy. “It 
is difficult,” says the Professor, * to describe in words 
the beauty and perfection of these ‘ copper-tithono- 
types.’ The problem of multiplying the Daguerréo- 
type may be now regarded as completely solved.” 
Prof. ApsJoHN made a few remarks on this commu” 
nication, which announced results so different from 
our received ideas on this subject, it being generally 
agreed that the chemical rays were the most active 
in producing the decomposition of the carbonic acid 
absorbed by the plant. He then called upon Mr, 
R. Hunt, who had paid much attention to this sub- 
ject, to state the result of his experience to the 
Section.—Mr. Hunt said, that he had listened with 
great surprise to Dr. Draper's paper, as, from his own 
experiments with coloured glasses and transparent 
media, carefully analyzed so as to determine what 
rays were absorbed, and what rays passed through 
them, he had arrived at conclusions diametrically 
opposed to those now put forth. He acknowledged 
that he had never tried the experiment with the pure 
rays of the prismatic spectrum, but he should cer- 
tainly lose no time in doing so on his return to Eng- 
land. Mr. Hunt then noticed some peculiarities 
which had been observed in the light of southern 
climes, to which he was at present inclined to attri- 
bute this difference in the result of experiments. 
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*On the structure of the Appalachian Mountains,’ 
by C. Lyell, Esq., F.G.S.—Mr. Lyell exhibited and 
explained a transverse section of the Appalachian 
chain of Mountains in North America, communicated 
by Professors W. B. and H. D. Rogers, and intended 
to illustrate the law of structure prevailing throughout 
that chain. Mr. Lyell had himself verified those 
phenomena as seen in Pennsylvania, in company with 
Professor H. D. Rogers, and had also observed the 
same in crossing the mountains of Maryland, between 
Baltimore and Pittsburg. The structure of this chain 
was previously explained to the Meeting of the 
British Association, at Manchester,* but, from the 
absence of illustrations, was not then understood or 
duly appreciated. Mr. Lyell dwelt onthe great im- 
portance and originality of these communications, 
which had been deduced from many years of careful 
observation. 

‘On the Phenomena and Theory of Earthquakes, 
and the explanation they afford of certain facts in 
Geological Dynamics,’ by H. D. Rogers, Professor of 
Geology in the University of Pennsylvania, and W. 
B. Rogers, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Virginia.—The authors first proceed 
to examine the phenomena attending earthquakes, 
commencing with the following propositions :— 
1. Earthquakes consist essentially of a wave-like 
motion of the whole solid ground. 2. The earthquake 
undulation is not simultaneous throughout the whole 
area agitated, but is progressive, and propagated with 
enormous velocity. 3. The undulation is transmitted 
sometimes in the manner of an elongated, curved, or 
nearly straight belt, moving parallel to itself, and 
sometimes in the manner of a dilating elliptic or cir- 
cular zone. The authors then describe earthquake 
phenomena as divisible into such as are of invariable 
occurrence, and therefore characteristic, and such as 
are only occasionally witnessed. The characteristie 
phenomena consist, as announced by the Rev. John 
Mitchell, of Cambridge, in the Phil. Trans. for 1760, 
of a peculiarly rapid undulation, or wave-like motion 
of the ground, and a sharp vibratory jar, or ¢remor ; 
the undulation generally extending further from the 
source of the earthquake than the tremor. The 
occasional pl , observable only when the earth- 
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* See Report of Section A. 





* See Atheneum, August, 1842, 





quake is violent, are a deep rumbling and grating 
noise, an alternate opening and closing of parallel 
fissures, and the escape of steam and sulphureous and 
other vapours, and hot water, from those fissures. In 
confirmation of these observations, the authors cite 
the earthquake of Conception, in 1835, described by 
Captain Fitzroy, and that which visited the island 
of Hayti, in May 1842. As examples of the second 
proposition, they mention the earthquake of Lisbon, 
and two others which have occurred during the pre- 
sent year. The first of these took place on the 4th 
of January, and was felt along the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, from the military posts on the frontier west 
of that river, to the coast of Georgia, and from 31° 
N. lat. to Iowa, a distance of about 800 miles in each 
direction ; it occurred about 9 p.m., and was suffici- 
ently violent to excite some alarm ; throughout the 
region agitated the motion was both undulating and 
vibratory. From a comparison of the dates of the 
shock at twenty-seven different localities, it appears 
to have been simultaneous along a certain line, 
stretching in a N.N.E. direction from the western 
margin of Alabama to Cincinnati, a length of more 
than 500 miles; it was also synchronous along other 
lines parallel to this; places to the westward expe- 
rienced the sho earlier than the other localities, the 
intervals being in proportion to the distance. From 
these facts the authors infer “ that the area agitated 
at a given instant was linear, and that the earth- 
quakes moved from W.N.W. to E.S.E.in the manner 
of an advancing wave. The velocity with which the 
shock was propagated appears to have exceeded thirty 
miles per minute. The second, or Guadaloupe earth- 
quake, was felt along the Windward Islands, at De- 
merara, and Guiana, Bermuda, and most of the prin- 
cipal cities of the Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States, from Savannah to New York. Its range, in 
latitude, amounted to 35°, and in longitude, to 23°: 
the longest diameter of this elliptical area extend- 
ing from Demerara to New York, was about 2,300 
geographical miles; and its breadth, from Bermuda 
to Savanna, 770 miles. ‘The principal intensity of 
the disturbance was confined to a nearly N. and 8. 
line, or belt, embracing St. Vincent’s, St. Lucia, Mar- 
tinique, Dominica, Guadaloupe, and Antigua; and 
thence prolonged to the continent of South America, 
and to Bermuda. Along this curved axis the shock 
was simultaneous: and from a comparison of obser- 
vations made at other stations, it appears to have 
been propagated eastward and westward at the rate 
of twenty-seven miles per minute. In the second part 
of their communication the authors propose a theory 
of the origin and movement of earthquakes, as applied 
by them in explanation of the structure of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. According to this theory, the 
wave-like motion of the earth’s surface during an 
earthquake is of the nature of an “ actual billowy pul- 
sation in the molten matter,” upon which they sup- 
pose the crust of the earth floats, “ engendered by a 
linear or focal disruption and immediate collapse of 
the crust, accompanied by the explosive escape of 
highly elastic vapour.” The progressive waves of 
oscillation thus developed on each side of the axis of 
disturbance, would move off in parallel order, and 
form a dilating elliptic zone. Supposing the earth’s 
crust to be ruptured only at a focal point, as in the 
orifice of a volcano, the receding pulsations would be ap- 
proximately circular ; whereas, if the line of fracture 
were greatly elongated, and the pulsations observed 
but on one side, the advancing belt of waves would 
appear straight. 

The sea-waves caused by earthquakes are described 
as broad undulations of the water, moving in the same 
direction with the pulsation of the crust beneath, at 
the rate of three and a half miles per minute in the 
case of the New England earthquake of 1756; and 
at the rate of five miles per minute during the great 
Lisbon earthquake, the waves succeeding each other 
at regular intervals of five minutes. Assuming these 
sea-wavesto correspond with the undulations beneath, 
the authors calculate the breadth of the crust waves in 
the Lisbon earthquake at twenty-five miles; and in 
the earthquake of Conception, where the undulations 
averaged four per minute, and travelled forward at 
the rate of forty-two miles in the same time, each 
wave possessed a breadth of at least ten geographical 
miles. The tremor attending earthquakes is considered 
as the effect of the crushing of the strata during, and 
caused by the undulations, rather than as the result 
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of waves of vibration, which would be dispersed and 
destroyed by the broken condition of the materials 
and their heterogeneous composition. 

Application of the theory of earthquakes. —From 
these considerations the authors infer, that when earth- 
quakes produce any permanent elevation or depression 
of the land, the tracts so affected will generally have 
the shape of elongated parallel belts, as exemplified 
in the Ullah Bund in the Delta of the Indus, the 
elevation of the coast of Chili, and the local arching 
of the surface across the bed of a river in Chili, men- 
tioned by Darwin. Referring to their memoir on the 
Appalachian chain, the authors contend that the 
structure of those mountains (and, by analogy, those 
of other countries) implies the operation of fur greater 
and more sudden forces than the gentle secular 
changes observed in modern times ; and they consider 
it impossible to avoid the conclusion, that all the 
more extensive revolutions of the earth’s crust have 
involved, to a greater or less extent, the agency of 
vast earthquake waves. To the action of these waves, 
in different geological epochs, they attribute the for- 
mation of the vast masses of conglomerate and detrital 
deposits distributed in the various groups of strata ; 
also the transport of the great northern drift, and the 
polished and furrowed surfaces of rocks both in 
Europe and New England. 

In the course of the discussion, which followed the 
reading of this paper, Major S. CLerkE begged to 
mention a fact which had come under his own ob- 
servation. Having witnessed the great eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius in 1822, it occurred to him to ascer- 
tain whether any reciprocity existed between that 
voleano and the small crater of the Solfatara, near 
Pozzuoli, distant about ten miles, in a line across the 
Bay of Naples. On proceeding to the latter place 
he was informed by the Custode, an intelligent man, 
that since Vesuvius had been in activity, the Solfa- 
tara had subsided. Major Clerke, on a personal ex- 
amination of the aperture forming the vent of the 
Solfatara, found this to be the fact, the usual eruption 
and loud noise having ceased. When Vesuvius re- 
lapsed into quiet, the Solfatara resumed its activity. 

*An Account of the late Earthquake at the Is- 
lands of Antigua and Guadaloupe, on the 8th of 
February, 1843,’ by the Hon. Capt. Carnegie, M.P. 
—The earthquake is described by the author of the 
communication as having been felt, generally, among 
the Leeward Islands, but more particularly at Antigua 
and Guadaloupe. At both these islands the shock 
took place at twenty minutes before eleven o’clock, 
A.M., and it does not appear to have been preceded 
by any of the usual signs of earthquake ; the weather 
was clear and fine, the sea-breeze blowing as usual, 
and the inhabitants engaged in their daily avocations. 
At Antigua the earth heaved and undulated suddenly; 
the hills oscillated, and huge masses of rock were de- 
tached from their summits and precipitated into the 
valleys; large fissures opened in the ground and 
closed immediately. The water in the harbour 
whirled round and round, enveloping the islands in 
a cloud of dust, which shut them from view, and in 
the space of two minutes and a half all Antigua was 
laid in ruins. In this island only eight persons lost 
their lives, owing to the black population being em- 
ployed, as usual, among the canes, but the loss of pro- 
perty was immense. At Point-a-Pitre, in the island 
of Guadaloupe, the effects were much more fearful. 
In magnitude, this was the second town in the West 
India islands; it was situated upon a piece of low 
ground, surrounded on three sides by the sea, and 
entirely built of stone to avoid the effect of hurri- 
canes, At the time of the earthquake, most of the 
inhabitants appear to have been at their late break- 
fast, in consequence of which 4,000 perished among 
the falling houses or in the fire which broke out im- 
mediately after; the destruction of the whole town 
was 80 complete, as to present, after the earthquake, 
the appearance of a vast stone quarry. ‘The land- 
slips were very numerous, and all the springs in the 
vicinity of Point-d-Pitre were instantly dried up. 
The shock was felt slightly as far north as Washing- 
ton and Bermuda, and southward, to Demerara, tra- 
velling in a N.N.E. and S.S.E. direction ; several 
slight shocks were subsequently felt at different 
periods, 

‘On the Direction of the Currents, by which certain 
Gravel Hills and Erratic Blocks were distributed in 
the north of the counties of Mayo and Sligo,’ by R. 





Griffith, Esq.—Mr. Grirrita states, that the erratic 
block deposits of Ireland were distributed by a force 
moving generally in a north-west and south-east 
direction, modified, however, in many localities by 
the opposition of mountain ridges and deep valleys. 
This deposit consists usually of clay and rolled frag- 
ments of limestone, derived from the carboniferous 
rocks, which occupy two-thirds of the island; and 
these materials seldom exhibit any trace of stratifica- 
tion. It frequently exceeds one hundred feet in 
thickness, and occupies all the valleys, and even the 
interior of the mountains, occurring either in one 
thick mass, or in elongated ridges, known by the name 
of Eskers. The prevailing direction of the mountain 
ridges of Ireland is north-east and south-west, that is, 
at right angles to the supposed direction of the cur- 
rent by which the drift was deposited; in conse- 
quence of this, the deposits of detrital limestone are 
distributed only on the north-western declivities of 
the hills. In the granite and slate hills of Wicklow, 
the limestone gravel has passed through the valleys 
of that range, and formed a valuable deposit to the 
east of Mount Leinster, spreading over the Cambrian 
slate, east of Newtown Barry, in the county of Wex- 
ford; the same facts may be observed in the Slieve- 
bloom mountains, in the Galtees,andthe Monavullagh 
mountains. The summit of Blatinglass Hill, on the 
northern edge of the Wicklow granite district, is 
1,256 feet above the level of the sea; to the eastward 
of this hill there is no limestone gravel, whilst it is 
abundant on the lower hills, and in the valleys to the 
south; to the north of this hill the gravel is seen at 
an elevation of 880 feet, from which Mr. Griffith in- 
fers, that the transporting force did not operate at an‘ 
elevation exceeding 1,000 feet. Besides the lime- 
stone gravel, boulders of granite and conglomerate 
are occasionally found scattered on the surface, and 
not included in the clay drift; from the peculiar 
composition of the granite of certain districts, it is 
not difficult to detect the locality from which these 
blocks were derived, and hence the author has been 
enabled to detect small boulders of the Connemara 
granite, in the valley east of the Slievebloom moun- 
tains, also in King’s County, and in the limestone dis- 
trict of Galway ; indicating a north-west and south- 
east direction, in the line of transport, throughout a 
very large portion of Ireland. This direction, how- 
ever, has not been universal. In the counties of 
Sligo and Mayo there are two ranges, namely, the 
Ox and the Curlew mountains, having nearly parallel 
directions from north-east to south-west. The Cur- 
lews consist of reddish-brown sandstone, connected 
with the upper Silurian system ; the Ox mountains, 
situated about twelve miles north of the Curlews, 
are composed of mica slate and granite, whilst both 
ranges are flanked by strata belonging to the car- 
boniferous system. South of the Curlews the gravel 
contains limestone only, and the eskers extend ina 
northern direction up the southern declivities of the 
hills; towards the summit, boulders of yellowish-gray 
limestone are scattered on the surface, while down- 
wards to the limestone valley, on the northern side, the 
surface is thickly covered by very large boulders of 
reddish-brown sandstone, sometimes weighing several 
tons, the largest occurring nearest the ridge ; towards 
the base of the Ox mountains these boulders are still 
very numerous, but much diminished in size. As- 
cending the mica-slate ridge of the Ox mountains, 
small boulders of red sandstone still occur, together 
with small eskers of limestone gravel, sometimes re- 
markable from their forming ridges directly across 
the valleys, as in the valley of Lough Easky. To the 
north and south of this lake the rock is mica slate, 
but at the lake itself there has been an extensive 
protrusion of granite. In the line of the road to 
Easky, two miles south of the lake, the valley is 
crossed at right angles by two eskers, composed of 
rolled fragments of limestone and some clay; they 
are thirty feet in height, and very steep; their eleva- 
tion above the plain, from which they have apparently 
been derived, is 250 feet ; numerous large boulders 
of mica slate are strewed over their surfaces, but 
none are intermixed with the gravel. Approaching 
Lough Easky, there is an elongated sinuous esker 
nearly parallel to the line of the valley ; it is com- 
posed altogether of pebbles of quartz and mica slate, 
mixed with sand and clay, all derived from the ad- 
joining mountains, thus forming a moraine, which 


may be accounted for on the hypothesis of Agassiz. 


Following the valley of Lough Easky to the = 
shore, a distance of ten ale Ge onthe ps - 
the limestone country is thickly strewed with _ 
boulders of granite ; some of these close to the sh 
are of enormous dimensions; one of them em 
about one hundred tons in weight. They occur fe 
along the whole line of coast westward, from Eu, 
to Erris, in Mayo, and with them a few rolled blocks 
of mica slate, occasionally, but no limestone. th 
the entire district, which is comparatively ‘low and 
flat, is composed of strata belonging to the carbo. 
niferous system. These granite boulders are Precisely 
similar in composition to the granite of Lough Easky 
Lough Talt, and Foxford. Taking all these faci, 
into consideration, it is evident that in these localities 
the currents must have been from the south, and no 
as in other districts of Ireland, from the north-west 
to the south-east. 
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Dr. LanKESTER read a paper, from Mr. Robert 
Milliken, on a supposed anomaly in the Fructifica- 
tion of the Violet. 

Mr. Baninoron said that the author of the paper 
had described the appearances correctly, but had 
come to a wrong conclusion. The fact was, that in 
Viola some flowers were later than others in appear- 
ing, and that the later ones were generally imperfect, 
not having any corolla. The later flowers appearing 
without petals had misled Mr. Milliken to the sup- 
position that these produced their fruit as the result 
of the flowering of the first flowers.—Prof. E. Fornes 
stated that the absence of petals was a permanent 
state of some of the species of the violet. 

‘On the addition of the Order Nucleobranchia to 
the British Molluscous Fauna,’ by Prof. E. Forbes— 
Four years ago the author noticed minute needle- 
shaped animals floating in the waters of the Frith of 
Forth and of the British Channel, which, when ex. 
amined under the microscope, presented several ano- 
malous characters, which rendered their true position 
in the animal series doubtful. At the time he was 
able to make but an imperfect examination of them, 
which he laid before the Wernerian Society. He 
has since met with much larger animals, belonging to 
the same genus, inhabiting the Mediterranean seas, 
which enabled him to refer them to the genus Sagitta 
of Quoy and Gaimard, placed by those naturalists 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Firola, in the 
order Nucleobranchia. Both the British and Me- 
diterranean animals have linear-lanceolate bodies, 
terminated anteriorly by an oval head, and pos. 
teriorly by a horizontal tail. Along the sides are 
two pair of fins, also placed horizontally, the under- 
most pair being large in the British, and extremely 
small in the Mediterranean Sagitta. From the latter 
the following points of structure were made out. 
On each side of the head is a row of curved bristle- 
like processes, which can be erected or depressed at 
“the will of the animal. On the head are two distinct 
black eyes. The mouth opens into a straight intes- 
tine, terminating in a vent where the body begins 
suddenly to contract, at about two-thirds of its length. 
On each side of this vent, but opening on the oppo- 
site side of the body, is a slightly curved canal, ter- 
minating in a cul de sac, and resembling closely the 
canals which contain the pinnated appendages of the 
cydippe, but empty. The fins are of various shapes, 
and appear to form a sound basis for specific distine- 
tions. They are rayed. The length of the largest 
specimen was two inches. The British examples 
were very minute. M. D’Orbigny has figured and 
described several species of Sagitta, which he ob- 
served during his South American voyages ; but the 
details of his observations do not exactly coincide 
with those of Professor Forbes. The body which 
D'Orbigny styles a heart was not seen by the latter 
in any case ; and the only circulation observed was 
an obscure movement of fluid with granules in the 
posterior part of the body behind the anus. No 
appearances of cilia were seen on the external sur- 
face. The author concluded, that however anomalous 





the characters of these curious animals might seem, 
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— “ 
it was nevertheless convenient, and probably correct, 


toarrangethem among the nucleobranchous mollusca, 
To the same order he was inclined to refer the shell 
ealled, by Dr. Fleming, Fusus retroversus, and which 
appears to be identical with, or at least very nearly 
allied to, the Atlanta trochiformis of M. D’Orbigny. 

Mr. Tompson produced a work of Sars, from 
yhich it appeared that a similar animal had been 
found near Bergen, in Norway. The animal in ques- 
tion, therefore, inhabited a large range from south to 
north—Dr. ALLMAN had some years ago discovered 
the Sagitta about an inch long, on the south coast of 
Ireland, and regretted that he had not at the time 
an opportunity of describing it.—Mr. Thompson had 
seen Dr. Allman’s drawing, and believed the two 
animals to be of the same kind.—Prof. Fores said, 
that with regard to the position of the nucleobranchiata 
in the animal scale, he believed they were analogues 
of the Acalephz, only higher up in the scale; they 
were a step in the progression from polypes through 
the mollusca up to the vertebrata. In this progres- 
sion they passed through the cephalopoda, which 
they resembled in many points. Although an animal 
might be low down in the direct scale of classification, 
yet it might possess many of the functions of beings 
higher up. Thus the cephalopoda frequently present 
more vertebrate functions than many of the verte- 
brata themselves. 

Mr. Mackay exhibited specimens of the Irish 
saxifrages. He called attention to the species re- 
sembling the London Pride (Sazxifraga umbrosa), 
and with the specimens of the species he also 
exhibited several varieties of S. geum, S. hirsuta, 
§. h. polita, &c. Mr. Bapineton remarked, that 
Saxifraga was a difficult genus to study. There 
were many specimens on the table, which, if they 
came from different countries, would be naturally 
described as species, but which, as they were all 
gathered in Ireland, he had no hesitation in calling 
varieties, It was no proof that a plant was a species 
because it remained the same in cultivation for a 
great length of time, for many varieties did that. 
He had paid great attention to the saxifrages, and of 
those belonging to the London Pride tribe, he believed 
that only S. uwmbrosa elegans, geum, and hirsuta,were 
species. The variety, S. «. of Mr. Mackay, was not 
the London Pride of the English gardens, which was 
identical with the London Pride of the Pyrenees.— 
Prof. Forbes said, that the difference between bota- 
nists, with regard to species and varieties, could only 
be reconciled by ascertaining from each writer an 
estimate of the value he attached to particular cha- 
racters. For the want of this there was much con- 
fusion even in Botany, but the evil was much greater 
in Zoology. The vague manner in which the cha- 
racters of animals were drawn up by British zoolo- 
gists, was a constant cause of complaint among con- 
tinental naturalists. 

The Rev. W. Hincks then called attention to two 
living specimens of the Neottia gemmipara of Smith. 
This very rare plant had been discovered by Mr. J. 
Drummond in a salt marsh near Castleton Bear- 
haven, in the county of Cork, in 1810. From anim- 
perfect specimen, Sir J. S. Smith had described and 
figured it, and it had not been seen again till 1841, 
when it was re-found by Dr. Sharkey. Only one 
specimen was again obtained, and it was with diffi- 
culty identified with the original specimen in the 
Linnean Herbarium in London. Dr. Wood and 
Dr. Harvey had, during the past week, both gathered 
living specimens, which were now on the table. The 
original plant was not a Neottia, as had been sup- 
Posed by Smith, but was now referred to Spiranthes.— 

- BaBinGTon stated,that he had carefully examined 
the plant on the table, and believed that it was a 
genuine-Spiranthes. It was a matter of great interest, 
4% probably this plant was one of the rarest in the 
world. There was no record of its having been found 
anywhere but in the locality from whence these spe- 
mens were brought.—Mr. Hincks stated, that 
among some Californian plants received in London, 

been found what appeared to be a Spiranthes 
gemmipara. 

Dr. ALLMAN exhibited specimens of a Linaria 
which he had gathered in Ireland. He believed 
it to be a new species, and had described it at a 
meeting of the Royal Irish Academy. It had been 
supposed to be the Linaria Italica of Treviranus, 
which had also been found in England, but this plant 


differed in many respects from L. Italica.—Mr. | 


Basineton thought the plant of Dr. Allman differed 
from the English Z. Italica. Should this Linaria be 
a new species it will probably be new to the European 
Flora.—Dr. Allman stated, that botanists in London 
had pronounced his plant a hybrid, and Mr. Mackay 
concurred with this opinion.—Dr. Allman then ex- 
hibited specimens of the very rare Trichomanes spe- 
ciosum, and also of one discovered by Mr. Andrews 
of Dublin, which differed from it in many points, and 
which might probably turn out a new species. The 
principal features of difference that this fern pre- 
sented were, the possession_of bipennate fronds, long 
bristles, and the triangular form of its fronds: in all 
these points it differed from 7. speciosum.— Mr. 
Mackay had cultivated the plant in question since 
Mr. Andrews discovered it, and it was his conviction 
that it was a new species, 


FRIDAY. 

The Secretary read a report from Mr. Blackwall, 
‘On the Functions of the Palpi of the Araneidz,’ 
which had been called for at the last meeting of the 
Association. After stating all the opinions hitherto 
formed, as to the functions of the palpi of the Ara- 
neide, the author detailed a series of experiments 
on the subject, and the conclusions derived from 
them. 

Prof. Owen acknowledged the pleasure with which 
he had listened to this paper, and gave a complete 
view of the difficulties attending the assignment of 
the true function to the palpi of spiders. In alluding 
to a portion of Mr. Blackwall’s paper, he gave an 
account of the structure and functions of the ovarial 
sac of aphides, accounting for the well known fact of 
the anomalous reproduction to which they were sub- 
ject. He inquired whether any cases were recorded 
in which the ovary of plants bore seeds for succes- 
sive periods without the contact of the pollen-tubes. 
LaNKESTER recollected the instance of a plant 
in the Botanic Garden at Kew bearing fruit and 
seeds, in which instance it was impossible to discover 
any organ resembling the stamen or assuming its 
functions. ; 

Mr. Parrerson then read a paper, by the Rev. J. 
B. Clarke, ‘Qn the Irish Species of the Genus 
Limax.’—T wo species were described in detail, which 
had not been included, by previous writers, in the 
British catalogue, the Limax arboreus of Bouchard, 
and the Z. Gagates of Draparnaud and Ferussac. 
The L. arboreus is not uncommon in the wooded 
districts of Ireland, especially on the ash and the 
beech ; concealing itself during the day-time under 
the moss and the trunk. Limax Gagates (Drapar- 
naud), the Irish specimens of this limax agree 
with Ferussac’s variety 8. The only British species 
with which it can be compared, as to form, is L. 
Sowerbii. In some districts of Ireland the species is 
not uncommon; frequenting gardens and thick her- 
bage. In the course of the paper all the British 
Limaxes were mentioned as occurring in Ireland, with 
the exception of Limax brunneus (Draparnaud), which 
had not as yet come under the notice of the author. 

Prof. Forses considered this as one of the most 
valuable papers that had been written on the genus 
Limax, which had been little attended to, though 
forming an important link in the scale of creation.— 
Mr. Tuompson observed that this paper was interest- 
ing, as recording two forms of Limax in Ireland, 
which were not only new to Ireland, but did not at 
present exist in the British Fauna. 

Dr. ALLMAN then read a paper ‘ On the Anatomy 
of Plumatella repens,’ which was illustrated by dia- 
grams, as well as specimens of the animal preserved 
in spirit. The author divided his paper into two 
sections; in the first of which he gave the zoological 
characters of the zoophyte, and in the second 
entered into the zootomical details of its structure. 
In the first part of the paper it was attempted to 
reduce to some sort of order the chaotic mass of 
synonyms with which the zoophyte in question was 
encumbered. This was facilitated by keeping in 
mind the existence of two variations, which Pluma- 
tella repens is seen to assume. In one of these, the 
zoophyte will be found attaching itself to flat sur- 
faces, as the under side of stones, and of the floating 
leaves of water plants, &c., being closely adherent in 
its entire extent. In the second variation it will be 
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found fixed to surfaces of small extent, as submerged 











stems and pieces of stick, and, as the animal con- 
tinues to develope, the branches having no extensive 
surface of attachment will become free, and a more or 
less enlarged bushy mass will be the result. Plumatella 
repens exhibits, in a high degree of perfection, the 
molluscan type of structure; and a distinct pharynx, 
stomach and intestine may easily be traced. Con- 
nected with the mouth, there is here, as well as in 
other fresh-water zoophytes of the same order, a very 
singular valve-like organ. The structure of the 
animal's stomach was described by Dr. Allman with 
much detail. Two distinct groups of muscles may 
be detected in Plumatella repens, one, which corre- 
sponds with the anterior set of retractor muscles, 
described by Dr. Fane in the Ascidian zoophytes of 
the sea; and another, analogous to the opercular 
muscles of this anatomist. The ova will be found to 
consist, as in those of Alcyonella, of a central disk, 
inclosing the embryonic matter, and of a rim which 
surrounds the disk, and from which it differs con- 
siderably in structure. The disk is formed of two 
membranes, each of which is composed of a single 
layer of minute vesicles. These membranes differ 
from each other in the size of the component vesicles; 
and as there is but a single layer of vesicles in each, 
one face of the disk must consequently be thinner 
than the other. Both faces are concave on one side 
and convex on the other, and the concave sides being 
opposed, and the edges united, a closed space is thus 
formed, which is filled by an immense number of 
minute whitish globules, floating in a gelatinous fluid, 
and which are afterwards to be developed into the 
perfect zoophyte. The walls of the disk are of a 
horny elastic texture, of a deep brown colour, and 
when emptied of their contents are found to possess 
some degree of transparency. There would appear 
to be no possible way by which the ova can be libe- 
rated from the tubes but by the decomposition of the 
latter; and we accordingly find, after the zoophyte 
has entirely disappeared from the surface of the 
stone, on which it crept, rows of these bodies occu- 
pying the place of the original polypidom, and map- 
ping out its several ramifications. Notwithstanding 
the apparently complete destruction of the poly- 
pidom, the ova are found closely adherent to the 
substance to which the zoophyte had been fixed. 
This would appear to be effected through the medium 
of that portion of the tube to which they adhered, 
for the remainder of the polypidom, becoming de- 
composed and washed away by the action of the 
water, this alone remains, being protected on each 
side from the influence of external agents. 

Prof. Owen then made several inquiries of Dr. 
Allman, with regard to the condition of the muscular 
fibres when in a state of contraction, and whether his 
observations, on this point, coincided with those of 
Dr. Arthur Fane.—Dr. ALLMAN stated, in reply, 
that the muscles were shorter when acting, and 
sinuous, but he had not observed nodules in the mus- 
cles of fresh-water zoophytes—Prof. Owen thought 
that Dr. Allman was right in placing these animals 
as allies of the compound Ascidia, in which position 
they must be regarded as analogous to, though having 
no close affinity with, the polyps. Their tentacula and 
the vibratile cilia of their respiratory organs were in 
accordance with their generally elevated structure. 
They have, in fact, a high degree of organization, but 
this was generally arrested in a low stage of develope- 
ment —Mr. Parrerson stated, in connexion with the 
subject of the tunicated Ascidians, that he had often 
found, in the thoracic cavity of the Ascidia communis, 
numerous small crustaceous animals; he wished 
to know if this was a singular fact.—Mr. Peacu then 
described the form of small bodies which he had 
found floating about in the water, in which he had 
kept specimens of the species of Sertularia and Cam- 
panularia. From the Sertularia there proceeded 
thousands of small globular bodies which were covered 
with cilia, and which were sensitive to the touch ; 
he supposed these must be ova. He did not think 
they were the tentacula of the animal, as they were 
floating about by thousands.—Prof. ForBEs, in reply 
to Mr. Patterson, stated, that the existence of crus- 
tacea was not unfrequent in the thoracic cavity of 
many of the tunicated mollusca. He had found 
them in the Salpa in great numbers. Some of these 
crustacea were very large. The phosphorescence of 
the Salpa, which was often observed, did not depend 
so much on the animal itself, as on the crustacea 
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contained in their inside. He considered the small 
bodies with cilia, described by Mr. Peach, to be the 
young of some of the forms of the Meduse. The 
other was also, probably, a young form of Medusa, 
and had been described by Sir J. Dalyell, as the 
young of a Sertularia—Dr. Lankester had found 
Plumatella repens, at Campsall, in Yorkshire, and as 
this was an uncommon animal, it might be useful 
to those who wished to examine its structure, to 
know its locality. He regretted that the public was 
not yet acquainted with Sir J. Dalyell’s valuable re- 
searches.—Prof. Forbes was glad to be able to state 
that Sir. J. Dalyell had made arrangements for pub- 
lishing his very valuable collection of drawings, as 
well as his observations on the habits of the radiate 
tribes of animals. 

* On the Habits of the Marine Testacea,’ by C. W. 
Peach.—The author commenced with stating that 
the Purpura lapillus deposits its nidi all the year 
round, but is most active in the first four months of 
the year: the young escape from the nidi in about 
four months, Buccinum reticulatum deposits its nidi 
on weeds, stones, and the wicker-work of the store pots 
of the crab-catchers, They are strung together and 
overlie each other like the brass scales on the straps 
used for holding on the caps of soldiers. They are of 
the shape of the spade on playing cards. The author 
is also of opinion that the Patella levis and Patella 
pellucida are the same shell, the one being the young 
state of the other. He then went on to describe the 
Fissurella nubecula, and to show that this shell has a 
serrated instead of a plain margin, and that the apex 
is surrounded by three teeth. In consequence of it 
having been asserted, at the meeting of the British 
Association at Plymouth, that the Saxicava rugosa 
was not an inhabitant of deep water, the author stated 
that he had got specimens alive in limestone five 
leagues from the land, and in thirty fathoms water. 
Pholas lamellata was found, also, under similar cir- 
cumstances, in red sandstone. He next proceeded to 


describe the Pholas dactylus, which he had found in 
clay slate, in Cornwall, and to describe particularly 
the form and actions of the animal which he had kept 


alive in his house more than a month (there were 
fifteen or sixteen shells of all sizes) ; and although he 
marked the slab in which they were, he could not 
perceive that they turned round for the purpose of 
boring. In the same slab he also found Pholas parva. 

Prof. Forses pointed out the fact, that nidi of all 
the mollusca afforded a good ground for the forma- 
tion of specific characters of secondary value. This 
was more especially the case with regard to the car- 
nivorous mollusca. He hoped Mr. Peach would con- 
tinue his researches on Patella pellucida and levis, for 
he still must consider them as distinct species, espe- 
cially as he had seen pellucida, which was considered 
often as the young of /evis, larger than /evis itself. 
He believed that two distinct species might be speci- 
fically alike when young, and their characters only 
become apparent through age. He did not, however, 
believe, with Agassiz, that there might be two species 
identically the same and yet distinct by being created 
at different periods. With regard to Buccinum reti- 
culatum, nothing had been previously known of its 
habits, as it was always thrown up dead upon the shore. 
He had also found Saricava rugosa in the deep sea in 
the Mediterranean, but it was not always confined to 
a calcareous bottom, as supposed by Mr. Peach. He 
hoped that Mr. Peach would continue to prosecute 
his researches with regard to the habits of the Marine 
Invertebrata. 

Mr. Humpureys then read a paper on the Mol- 
lusca of the County of Cork, of which he enumerated 
230 species, besides 55 species of the Articulata and 
25 of the Radiata. 

Mr. Tuompson stated that, of the Echinodermata 
mentioned in this list, all the rarer forms had been 
figured by Prof. Forbes, in his *‘ History of British 
Star-fishes.” The crustacea were interesting, as many 
of them had been added to the list by Dr. V. Thomp- 
son, when he resided in Cork. Of the land and fresh- 
water shells on the list, the Linureus involutus was 
known only in the south of Ireland. The marine 
shells were exceedingly abundant, as the Cove of 
Cork was, after Bantry Bay, the best station for them 
in Ireland. One of these, a new one, had been named 
after the author of the paper, Buccinum Humphrey- 
sianum. This was not, as had been supposed, the B. 
anglicanum of Lester. 





Mr. H. G. Srrickianp then read the Report of the 
Committee appointed to investigate the length of time 
during which seeds would retain their vitality. Several 
experiments were making, and the committee still 
invited the attention of the members to this subject, 
as they would be glad to receive, from any source, 
seeds of which the great age could be clearly ascer- 
tained. 

THURSDAY. 


Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
President—Sir James Pitcairy, M.D. 
Vice-Presidents—W. BULLEN, M.D., C. P. Croxen, M.D., 
A. H. CaLtawan, M.D., C. BULL, M.D. 
Secretaries—J. Popuam, M.D., R. S. SARGENT, M.D. 
Committee—Drs. D. B. Bullen, Houston, Cronin, J. F. Duncan, 
Townsend, Olliffe, Wherland, Bevan, Howe, Harrison. 

Sir James Pitcairn in the chair. 

The Presipent read a letter from Prof. Sharpey, of 
London, in reference to the researches which he was 
carrying on with M. Erichsen, on the subject of 
Asphyxia; and expressing a hope that the grant of 
money made at the last meeting, to defray the cost 
of the experiments, which are not yet concluded, 
would be continued. 

Dr. OLurFE (of Paris) read a paper‘ Ona peculiar 
Disease of the Biliary Ducts.’'—The affection to which 
he was about to call attention, had never yet, he be- 
lieved, been described by any author, and was of great 
importance, as it proved fatal in the case first brought 
under his notice. It occurred in the person of an 
officer who had resided for many years in India, and 
during that time suffered from the “ Jungle Fever,” 
or a peculiar intermittent of the tertian type, which 
was afterwards renewed in a slight form in Italy. 
Many years afterwards he was attacked by symptoms, 
not of an aggravated character at first, such as slight 
nausea, every morning, but not amounting to vomit- 
ing, with debiiity. Then rigors of daily occurrence 
set in, followed by fever, terminating in diaphoresis ; 
he seemed labouring under an attack of ordinary in- 
termittent fever. The periodical symptoms were re- 
moved by the administration of quinine; but the 
debility increased, with some tenderness over the 
region of the liver, which appear to be hypertrophied. 
Notwithstanding the most careful treatment, con- 
ducted under the advice of the most eminent Pari- 
sian physicians, the patient died. On a post mortem 
examination, the viscera of the great cavities appeared 
perfectly sound, with the exception of the liver, which 
was hypertrophied, but its general parenchymatous 
structure seemed healthy, with the exception of the 
mucous membrane of the biliary ducts, which was 
thickened, softened, and readily separable from the 
tissue beneath it; the ducts were enlarged and filled 
with a quantity of pus, and this through the whole 
organ, so that wherever an incision was made it 
oozed out. The veins were particularly examined, 
and were found quite natural. The gall-bladder was 
full of bile, mixed with pus. The mucous mem- 
brane of the entire alimentary canal was healthy. 
For this disease Dr. Olliffe proposed the name of 
“Purulent Catarrh of the Biliary Ducts ;” and ex- 
hibited to the Section a cast, representing the condi- 
tion of the liver on dissection. The cast was formed 
of the new material used by Dr. Felix Thibert, of 
Paris, which possesses all the beauty of wax, and is 
much more durable, under all circumstances of tem- 
perature and casual violence. 

Dr. Houston read a paper ‘On the means adopted 
by Nature in the suppression of Hemorrhage from 
large Arteries.\—It was not the author's intention to 
go into an examination, or statement, of the theories 
laid down on this subject, derived from experiments 
on the lower animals; (these experiments, although 
they might solve some general question, were, he ob- 
served, frequently deceptive when applied to a par- 
ticular case in human pathology;) but to state accu- 
rately the appearances he found in a very remarkable 
case which had come under his observation and treat- 
ment. In it the entire arm had been suddenly torn 
off. The patient, a stout, healthy man, had been 
caught by a belt in a mill and thrown down with 
much violence ; the arm which was caught was en- 
tirely removed ; the man got up and walked down 
three flights of ladders without knowing that he had 
lost his limb. When removed to the hospital, the con- 
stitutional symptoms were very slight; the stump 
was covered with grumous blood, and was much 
lacerated; the nerves, particularly the median, 
hanging out several inches. There was no hemor- 





rhage, but a slight oozing. The brachial artery a 
found, was tumified, smooth and soft at the a 
strongly jerked by the pulsation of the heart, but a 
pouring out one drop of blood. For the prevention 
of fatal hemorrhage, a ligature was applied, and sub. 
sequently amputation was performed at the shoulder. 
joint; on examining the artery below where the ]j ‘ 
ture was applied, the inner and middle coats > a 
found to be retracted fully half an inch Within th 
external or cellular coat, and the interval was filled 
with coagulated blood and cellular tissue in shreds, 
This blood Dr. Houston deemed to be perfectly fluid 
when it came under his observation first. The“ pursed 
up’’ extremities of the inner coats retracted within 
the cellular sheath, he believes to have been the effi 
cient cause of the closure, so as to prevent a fatal 
effusion of blood. A preparation of the arter 
taken from the removed stump, slit up to show the 
condition of the coats, and a drawing of the parts in 
their recent state, were exhibited to the Section, 

Dr. OLtirFE remarked, that this case confirmed 
the views of Amussat on the effects of the torsion of 
arteries, which he adopted in place of ligature jn 
many cases.—Dr. Howe detailed a case of similar 
character. 


FRIDAY. 

Sir J. Pitcairn in the chair.—Prof. Harrison read 
a paper, ‘On the Cure of Aneurism by Pressure 
The author alluded to the danger incurred in the 
usual mode of treatment by ligature, notwithstanding 
all the improvements introduced by Hunter and 
Scarpa ; it was most desirable that another less hazard- 
ous mode should be adopted. He wished to bring 
before the Section a case of successful treatment by 
pressure. This mode, he was aware, was not new, but 
he abstained from the attempt to arrest completely 
the circulation in the aneurismal sac, which attempt 
caused the very danger arising from ligature—namely, 
inflammation andsloughing ; in the revival of this me- 
thod, the object was by restraining the flow of blood 
through the sac, without interfering with the collateral 
circulation, to gradually fill the sac with a coagulation, 
and thus procure its obliteration, while the collateral 
circulation becoming enlarged by degrees, the limb will 
be supplied with its necessary quantity of blood. On 
this principle four cases had been successfully treated 
this year in Dublin, the last of which having been 
under his care, he laid it before the Section. The 
learned Professor then detailed the case at length 
from the 9th of May, when it first came under treat- 
ment, to the 10th of August, when the disease appear- 
ed to be completely removed. The instrument at 
first used, was that described by Dr. Bellingham in 
the Dublin Medical Journal. The pressure was made 
in the groin (the case being one of popliteal aneurism), 
and kept applied for about an hour, at intervals, its 
degree being regulated by the patient himself. In 
the progress of the case the instrument was obliged to 
be changed, and one known by the name of L’Es- 
trange’s tourniquet was applied at a different point on 
the limb, but this becoming irksome, a modification 
of the Carpenter's clamp, suggested by the patient 
himself, was used, and continued until the aneurismal 
swelling subsided, and all pulsation had disappeared. 
The collateral circulation appeared well established, 
and the motions of the limb were unimpeded and free 
from pain, Although the symptoms of the disease 
had disappeared, Prof. Harrison had recommended 
the instrument to be continued for some time. 

Dr. OLLIFFE said, that this mode of treatment was 
proposed about a century ago by an Italian sur- 
geon, and had been adopted with some modification 
by M. Amussat, who applied a torsion process on the 
artery, exposing it, if necessary. In answer to the 
inquiry of a member, Dr. Olliffe said, he was not 
aware of any such operation having proved successful. 
—Dr. Wooproorrs having witnessed Prof. Harrison's 
case, could bear testimony to the completeness of the 
recovery, and it was the more gratifying as the patient 
was naturally of a very excitable circulation ; thesudden 
walking across the ward in which he lay, the slightest 
mental anxiety, would bring on a return of the pul 
sation, at a time that it seemed quite controlled by 
the instrument: from this circumstance he was I- 
duced to believe, that this was a case of such a chi 
racter, as to warrant the highest expectations of its 
general applicability-Dr. Houston requested to 
know what was Prof, Harrison's opinion as to the 
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ological changes that occurred in the sac during 
fe islieration. In reply, Dr. Harrison stated, that 
he had avoided making any statement which must be 
mere matter of theoretical opinion ; fortunately, in 
these cases there had been no post mortem examination, 
their uniform success, but he believed the sac 
became obliterated from both the coagulation of the 
blood, and from its contraction after the distending 
of the circulation was removed.—Dr. Bevan 

, that the coagulation of the blood during 

the pressure might be assisted and promoted by the 

ing of slight galvanic shocks through the sac. 

Dr. PIcKELLS read a paper, ‘On the deleterious 
effectsof Enanthe Crocata.’—This plant, he observed, 
was known to be one of the virulent poisons of the 
indigenous British Flora, but was stated to be very 
rarein Great Britain by Dr. Smith, in the letter-press 
of ‘Sowerby’s Botany’ ; this was by no means true as 
regarded Ireland, particularly in Cork, and other 
southern counties, in which it growsin great abundance. 
Dr. Pickells collected nearly thirty cases of death by 
eating the root, the quantity in one instance not ex- 
ceeding “the top of the finger”; he described the 
symptoms as exhibited by those cases,—insensibility, 
convulsions, locked jaw, delirium, and insanity ; and 
pointed out the proper mode of treating such cases, 
by detailing several which were cured by the exhibi- 
tion of strong emetics, diffusible stimulants, enemata, 
&e. He concluded by making some observations on 
the poisons used by the ancients in judicial executions; 
he thought that this might have been the plant used 
to destroy Socrates, and not the conium maculatum of 
modern botany, and from the symptom of insanity, he 
thought, that this was the plant designated as the 
“insane root” by the poet. This plant, Dr. Pickells 
stated to be equally injurious to black cattle and 
horses, as to man; he believed there was no direct 
antidote known ; melted butter was given in some of 
the cases which recovered, and is popularly deemed 
a preservative against its effects. The root is fre- 
quently used as a discutient external application to 
tumours, and many of the accidents have occurred 
by eating it, when gathered for this purpose. 


THURSDAY. 
Section F.—STATISTICS. 
President—Sir C. Lemon, Bart. 
Vice-Presidents—Major BEAMISH, Sir W. CHATTERTON. 
Secretaries—Dr. W. C. TaYLon, D. BULLEN, M.D. 
Committee—The Archbishop of Dublin, The Archdeacon of Cork, Rey. 
Mr. Murphy, Rev. J. F. M*Namara, Sir R. Musgrave, Messrs. N. 
M ve, J. Th J. Shi th, H. Townsend, J. Hey- 
Took ier. w. Hincks, Mr. A. Abel, SirT. Deane, Major S. Clerke, 
Messrs. R. Dowden, H. Biggs, The Mayor of Cork, Mr. F. Jennings, 
Dr. Hobart, Messrs. W. Fagan, C. Bianconi. 


The Secretary read a paper, by the late W. 
leatham, Esq. on the present infecting and de- 
moralizing state of the lodging-houses for the 
travelling poor in the towns and villages of England. 
Sir T. Deane and Mr. T. JenniNGs gave an equally 
gloomy account of the lodging-houses in the city of 
Cork, and expressed a hope that the legislature would 
interfere. Mr. Dowpen, however, thought that it 
would be necessary to exercise great caution in 
making legal regulations, and that over-legislation 
for the poor was the great error of our age and 
country. 

Major Beamisu read a statistical report on the 
physical and moral condition of the working classes 
in the parish of St. Michael's, Blackrock, near Cork. 
The whole population, in April 1843, was 2,630 ; the 
mumber of the working classes 2,258. The work- 
house is the last resource, and there are only three 
paupers from Blackrock in the Cork Union. The 
Wages of the labouring men average 5s. 10d. a week. 
The food of the poorest labourer consists of potatoes 
and milk, or potatoes and salt-fish, the cost of which 
is about 4s, 8d. per week for a family of six. The 
luxurious habits of the fishermen are remarkable ; 
in a successful season, the weekly expenditure for a 
family of six averages 18s. per week. 472 children 
ae educated in the various schools, and 142 pay for 
their education, an average of 3/. each annually, 
The moral condition of the working classes is ex- 
ttemely good. 

‘Contributions to Academical Statistics: Respon- 
tions,’ (Oxford) by Prof. Powell.—The following de- 
tails refer solely to the first examination, called 

Responsions,” which takes place at the end of the 
year of academical residence, and the passing 
of which is an indispensable preliminary for becom- 





ing afterwards a candidate fora degree, that is, in 
general, for continuing in the University. The 
column of matriculations is taken from the author's 
communications in the Reports of the British Asso- 
ciation for 1839 and 1842. The number of candi- 
dates being in general greater than that of the matri- 
culations, arises from the circumstance of many offer- 
ing themselves a second, or even a third time, after 
failure or withdrawal on a previous occasion. The 
mean results may show generally the proportion of 
those who either failing or withdrawing at this exa- 
mination, do not go through more than the first por- 
tion of their academical course. But no exact pro- 
portion can be assigned, owing to the circumstance 
just mentioned. 
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A paper was read from Mrs. Gilbert, on the pro- 
gress of the Wellingdon agricultural school ; it added 
little to the information already contributed by that 
lady on her industrial schools and system of spade 
husbandry. 


FRIDAY, 


The promise of a paper by Dr. W. C. Taylor ‘ On 
the Irish Silk Manufacture,’ which was to be ac- 
companied by specimens of the finest poplins and 
tabinets produced by the looms of Dublin, attracted 
an unusually large concourse to this Section.— 
Dr. TayLor commenced by stating that the silk- 
manufacture was introduced into Ireland by the 
French refugees, whom the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes compelled to abandon their country. There 
are no certain records for fixing the precise date when 
silk-weaving was commenced in Dublin, but it is 
generally believed that an ancestor of the present 
respected family of the Latouches commenced the 
weaving of tabinets or poplins and tabbareas in the 
liberties of Dublin about the year 1693. A great 
and fatal error was made by the new settlers in the 
very outset of their career; they adopted the princi- 
ple of excluding the native Irish from the benefit of 
all the improved arts which they introduced, refusing 
to receive any of them as apprentices. The manu- 
facture was consequently an exotic forcibly prevented 
from taking root in the soil, and deriving its support 
chiefly from a system of artificial patronage. So weak, 
indeed, was it, that, in 1733, the Irish manufacturers 
of silks and stuffs waited on Archbishop Boulter, 
who then virtually ruled Ireland, to obtain hisinfluence 
in passing a law to prohibit the wearing of East India 
goods. In the year 1764, an act was passed to place the 
silk trade under the direction of the Dublin Society, 
as far as it extended within two miles and a half round 
the Castle, and the Society was empowered to make 
such laws and regulations for its management as they 
should deem necessary. It has been generally asserted, 
that under this system of management the silk trade 
attained a high degree of prosperity ; in a paper fur- 
nished to the Hand-Loom Commissioners, it was 
stated that in the year 1775 there were 3,400 looms 
in Dublin in full employment. That this return is 
grossly exaggerated, will appear obvious from the 
following considerations. In the thirteen years, from 
1752 to 1764, the average imports of silk into Ireland 
were 

15,760 lb. Manufactured. 
48,132 Ib. Raw. 
275 1b. Ribband. 
In the period, from 1765 to 1777, when the bounty 
system was in full operation, the following were found 
to be the averages— 
18,200 lb. Manufactured. 
45,990 Ib. Raw. 
1,060 Ib. Ribband. 





That is, the imported fabrics had increased, while 


the raw material, to be worked up in Ireland, had 
diminished. This decline appears to have continued, 
and, in fact, we find, from Parliamentary documents, 
that in 1784 there were only 800 silk-weavers at work 
in Dublin, and that even these were not all in con- 
stant employment. In 1786 Parliament withdrew 
its support from the Society’s silk warehouse. The 
trade was altogether suspended by the insurrection 
of 1798, and in 1800 it was deemed necessary to pro- 
tect it by a duty of 10 per cent. on the introduction 
of foreign and British silks. Soon after this, the silk- 
manufacture began to be established in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, while in Ireland the trade was severely 
injured by combinations and trades-unions ; several 
excellent workmen, unable to endure the arbitrary 
regulations established by these self-constituted bodies, 
removed to England, and, at this hour, there are more 
Irish than English engaged in silk-weaving at Mac- 
clesfield. In 1826 the protecting duties expired, 
and as the silk-weavers refused to modify their arbi- 
tary laws so as to meet the altered circumstances of 
the times, whole silk-weaving was destroyed as a 
branch of industry in Dublin. The poplin or tabinet 
manufacture, in which the weft is worsted, is always 
classed with the silk-trade in the returns made to the 
Irish Parliament. There are at present about 280 
men and 70 women engaged in the poplin manufac- 
ture, assisted by 130 children employed in winding 
the bobbins or quills for the shuttles, at ages varying 
from 7 to 13 years. As the poplin manufacture isa very 
limited branch of industry, the Society of Operative 
Weavers has beenable to maintain a fixed and uniform 
rate of prices for several years; and the master 
manufacturers generally concur in the system, because 
in an article of limited consumption, the use of which 
is exclusively confined to the wealthier classes of the 
community, it is of far greater importance to main- 
tain the acknowledged superiority of the article than 
to produce it at a lower cost. The greatest improve- 
ments in the manufacture have resulted from the 
introduction of the Jacquard loom, and from a ma- 
chine of recent invention for introducing a variety of 
colours in fancy brocading by a more effective process 
than that which was anciently employed. In what 
are called French poplins, cotton is very freely in- 
troduced, and though ‘they are thus rendered much 
cheaper than the Irish, they are obviously inferior in 
richness and beauty, and they have been found still 
more so in permanence of colour and durability of 
material. The Irish poplins are highly esteemed 
abroad, and they are occasionally ordered in limited 
quantities for the principal continental courts, the 
United States of America, and the East and West 
Indies. Silk has not been thrown in Dublin since 
the year 1837 ; it is chiefly imported from England, 
and the consumption of organzine is estimated at 
about 18,000lb. annually. There are about 240 
poplin looms in Dublin, 20 velvets, and a few furni- 
ture tabbareas; sé that the poplin may be regarded 
as the only branch of the silk-manufacture which has 
a healthy existence in Ireland. It has been already 

stated, that the high price of the fabric must always 
restrict the manufacture of poplin within what large 

mill-owners would consider exceedingly narrow limits, 

particularly as it is believed impossible to apply 

power successfully to this species of weaving. 

A paper was read from Mr. I. Cartow, on the 
natural relation between the anniversary season of 
birth and death, and the tendency to death in the 
natal month. Some strange theories of the author's 
prevented this paper from receiving the attention 
which such zeal and industry, bestowed on a more 
practical subject, must have commanded. 


Dr. D. Buen read a paper on the statistics of 
the parish of Kilmurry, a rural district in the barony 
of West Muskerry, in the county of Cork, which 
exhibited a striking improvement in the physical and 
moral condition of the people, arising chiefly from 
the temperance movement and the great advance 
made in education. 


The discussion which followed the reading of this 
paper, turned chiefly on the advantages of industrial 
education, and it was stated that large quantities of 
muslin are now sent from England to be worked in 
Treland, one establishment alone paying more than 
20,000/, annually for needlework in Ireland, 
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THURSDAY. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
President—Prof, J. MACNEILL. 
Vice-Presidente—Messrs. J. TAYLOR, F. G. BERGEN, Sir T. DEANE. 
Secretaries—Messrs. J. THomson, R. MALLET. 
Committee—Messrs. J. S. Russell, C. Vignolles, The Ven. Archdeacon 
Kyle, Messrs. J. J. Hawkins, -— Chanter, W. Jessop, E. Hodgkin- 

son, R. Taylor, J. S. Patrick, J. Perry, A. Fox, J. Wilson. 


Prof. Macneill, President, in the chair. 

A paper, by Mr. Ryan, ‘On the Application of 
Water as a Moving Power,’ was read. In principle, 
the machine described resembled Barker’s mill. 

Mr. Scotr Russet communicated to the Section 
a paper‘ On the Application of our Knowledge of 
the Laws of Sound to the Construction of Buildings.’ 
—The object of this paper was twofold—first, to 
apply our knowledge of the known laws of sound to 
the phenomena of speaking and hearing in a given 
building ; and secondly, to develope certain laws of 
sound recently discovered, and not generally known ; 
and to show their application to the same practical pur- 
poses. Part I. of the paper contained the application of 
the known laws of sound to the construction of build- 
ings. The author prefaced this part of the paper by 


A 





describing a form of building which had been found 
to be perfectly adapted to the purpose of seeing and 
hearing with distinctness and comfort. This arrange- 
ment of buildings had been described by him ina 
paper communicated to the Royal Society of Arts of 
Scotland some years ago, but had not been actually 
constructed on a large scale until lately, when a 
young architect, Mr. Cousins, of Edinburgh, having 
been employed to construct some large buildings, and 
alighting on this paper, adopted its principles. Build- 
ings were now erected on this principle, and contained 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand people, whom 
they accommodated without difficulty, and with per- 
fect comfort both to speaker and hearer. He had little 
doubt, from experiments he had recently made, that 
so many as ten thousand people might be so arranged 
as to hear with ease and comfort a good speaker. 
Mr. Scott Russell’s principle of construction is to place 
the speaker in the focus of a curve, which he calls the 
curve of equal hearing, or the isacoustic curve; and to 
place the seats of the auditors in such a manner that 
their heads shall all be arranged in this curve. 


B 








/ 


























D 


Let ABC D represent the vertical section of a | 


building for public speaking, S the height of the 
speaker on his platform, D C the floor of the build- 
ing: then, for the purpose that all the auditors should 
hear and see equally well, they should be placed on 
the line S R B of the acoustic curve. ‘This curve is 
constructed in the following manner: D C is first 
divided into equal parts, to represent the usual breadth 
of a sitting, and vertical lines are drawn through 
these points. R being the place of the auditor 1; 
the place of auditor 2 behind him is assigned thus— 
join S R, and produce it to a—from a upwards set 
off a 2 = 9 inches, and 2 is the proper height of 
the next spectator. Then join S 2, produce it to d, 
and set off 3 = 9 inches, and 3 is the place of the 
third spectator; and so on for the place of every 
spectator. Such was the vertical section of the build- 
ing. The horizontal section was either circular or 
polygonal, having the speaker at the centre. This 
form had been found perfectly successful in affording 
the highest degree of comfort both to hearer and 
speaker ; therefore he submitted it with confidence 
to the Section, as a practical and established prin- 
ciple, more than as a mere theoretical speculation. 


till the next day. 

Mr. H. Dircks read a paper on the construction 
of Luntley’s Shadowless Gas-burners, and the shape of 
Glass Chimneys for Lamps. The object of the burner 
was to bring the gas issuing from the small orifices 
into direct contact with atmospheric air at the ordi- 
nary temperature. Mr. Dircks contended that the 
heating of the air previously to its combustion dimi- 
nishesthe brightness of the flame ; because, while each 
volume of carburetted hydrogen gas requires ten 
volumes of atmospheric air for its perfect combustion, 
the expansion of the air by heat necessarily reduces 
the weight of oxygen contained in the same volume 
of air; and therefore, unless some means be adopted 
of increasing the supply of air, the oxygen would be 
deficient. Another alleged advantage of the burner 
arises from the small quantity of metal through which 
the orifices are perforated, for by that means a smaller 
quantity of heat is abstracted in burning. The pecu- 
liarity in the form of the glass chimney consists in 
having the upper end enlarged. The effect of this 





Cc 


enlargement, Mr. Dircks said, was to open the top of 


the flame and increase its brightness. 

Mr. J. Taytor explained to the meeting the 
recent improvements of Dr. Faraday in the combus- 
tion of gas; and a short discussion arose, in which 
Mr. Ifawkins and Dr. Scoresby took part, on the ad- 
vantage of enlarging the upper ends, not only of glass 
chimneys, but of all chimneys for the combustion of 
fuel. 


EVENING MEETING.—THURSDAY. 

Cot. Sanine opened the proceedings by apologizing 
for the absence of Lord Francis Egerton, who was 
detained by sickness in England ; and he proposed 
that the Marquis of Northampton should take the 
chair; he was the long-tried friend of the British 
Association, and ever ready to give his services in the 
cause of science. 

The Marquis of Nortuampron having taken the 
chair, and after dwelling at some length on the merits 
of the Earl of Rosse, as a cultivator of science, intro- 
duced him as President to the meeting. 

The Earl of Rosse then took the chair; and, after 


= Be > as - - qt a short delay, rose to deliver the annual address. He 
e remainder of this paper was then adjourne 


said,— 

Iam sure no one can feel more sensible of the 
kindness of my noble friend, in condescending to 
notice my very humble exertions in the cause of 
astronomical science, and no one more conscious that 
the compliment so flattering is undeseryed, and, I 
must say, that I should be but too happy were it now 
in my power to resign into his abler hands those 
duties which have just devolved upon me ; for in that 
case I am sure the Association would have nothing 
to desire. But as that is impossible, and as it has 
heen of late the practice for those who have occupied 
the position in which I find myself most undeservedly 
placed, to offer a few observations on the objects of 
the Association at the first General Meeting, I feel 
I have no other course but to solicit, most earnestly, 
your kind indulgence. Such a request you would 
not perhaps consider unreasonable from any one who 
laboured under the embarr t rily arising 
from the consciousness of his own inability ade- 
quately to discharge the duties intrusted to him, 





augmented, as it must be, tenfold, by that awe which 





it is impossible not to feel in the 

the most distinguished in the varied departusce™ 
human knowledge. But perhaps, in this ri ate 
your kindness will allow there is an additional clai 
to your indulgence. This very embarrassing otitis 
is not of my own seeking. ‘To have aspired to the 
high honour of presiding at one of your meeti 
would have been an act of presumptuous vanity which 
I never did, which I never could have contemplated 
A communication from Manchester, announcing that 
the Association had actually made their selection, 
was the first intimation which reached me that = 
name had even been thought of. Under such cis. 
cumstances, to have declined the honour, and to have 
shrunk from the responsibility, would, in my opinion, 
have been inconsistent with proper respect: it Tee 
mained, therefore, but to endeavour to do the utmost, 
trusting that your kindness would overlook all omis. 
sions, and that the vigilance of the many most able 
men who guide the proceedings of this Association 
would detect and correct all important errors, By 
however arduous the task, however painful the duty 
of addressing a meeting so constituted as this is, it js 
impossible not to participate in the gratification 
which all must feel in seeing so many men of emj- 
nence assembled to assist each other in Promoting 
objects of such deep and general interest. The man 
of the world who, busied in the changing scenes of 
life, watches with fixed attention the actions of men 
while he occasionally perhaps casts a passing glance 
at science as it happens to present to him some new 
wonder—he cannot fail to look with surprise, and, I 
may add, with gratification, at a meeting so large, 
(and in this country too.) from which politics are 
altogether excluded. Here he will see no angry 
conflict of passions, none of that feeling of bitterness 
and animosity, which never fails to attend the con- 
tests between man and man, between different classes 
in the same country, or between different nations: 
all proceeding from the same cause, or nearly so—a 
struggle for power; in other words, a struggle for 
dominion over man, and through him over the ma- 
terial things of this world. But in such a contest, 
what is gained on one side must be lost on the other, 
Here, on the contrary, however much may be gained, 
there can be no loss to any one. This is no paradox; 
for here the object of the contest is to increase man’s 
knowledge, and with it at once his power over the 
material things of this world. It is plain, therefore, 
that in the objects we have in view, all have an equal 
interest; that the contest we are engaged in is one 
of friendly rivalry, all competing in their efforts to 
promote that knowledge, that science, which has been 
given to us as the reward of industry, and by which 
the gifts of a bountiful Providence may be increased 
and improved, for the benefit of man, to an extent 
almost unlimited. 

But, Gentlemen, there are, perhaps, many here 
who have not been present at other meetings of the 
Association, who know nothing of the objects actu- 
ally accomplished by it, and who are not acquainted 
with the records of its proceedings annually pub- 
lished. The question, therefore, may be asked, Does 
this Association actually promote the advance of 
science, and if so, by what means ? 

For a complete, detailed, and triumphant answer 
to such a question, I must refer to the printed Reports 
of the proceedings. It would be unpardonable on 
my part to take up your time in endeavouring to per- 
form a task, no doubt imperfectly, which has been 
achieved in the most complete manner by the very 
able men who, on former occasions, have undertaken 
it. I shall, therefore, only mention that original 
researches in various departments of science, and on 
a great scale, have been carried on by the Association, 
upon which large sums have been expended under 
the most skilful management, and with very import- 
ant results. The sum so expended exceeds 8,0004 
Much also has been accomplished for science by the 
resources of the State, applied under the advice of the 
Association; and within afew days it has been officially 
announced that the sum required for an important 
astronomical object, the publication of the Observa- 
tions of Lacaille and Lalande, has been granted by 
Government. ‘ 

For the previous reduction of the observations 
we are indebted to the zeal, ability, and public spirit 
of Mr. Baily and Mr, Henderson, two members 
the Association, who gave their services gratuitously, 
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ad took upon themselves the laborious duty of 


i ing the work. The actual expense in- 
ee caning to 1,400/., was defrayed out of the 
of the Association. 

Jam also happy to be enabled to announce, that 

respect to another great undertaking you all 
have heard of, which has been carried on at the pub- 
lie expense, under the gratuitous superintendence of 
a distinguished philosopher,* a most favourable no- 
tice has been published by a foreign geometrician of 
eminence: that notice, or essay, perhaps I should 
call it, will appear translated in the next number of 
the Scientific Memoirs. I regret I have not been 
able to procure a copy of the original essay, and 
therefore cannot say anything more precise about it; 
still I cannot refrain from mentioning it as a subject 
of much interest in the scientific world. : In addition 
to the researches carried on by the Association, much 
has been done to aid research. A very important 
series of papers has been written and published in 
the annual volumes, under the head of “ Reports on 
Researches in Science.” Each of these Reports is, in 
fact, a complete and accurate general view of the 
actual state of that science, or branch of science, to 
which it refers, briefly, but profoundly, touching upon 
every point of interest, so that the man about to un- 
dertake the task of endeavouring to advance any par- 
ticular branch of science may at once, by referring 
to one of these Reports, know where to look for that 
information which is indispensable to success, namely, 
an exact knowledge of all that has been done by 
others. 

These Reports are so numerous, and embrace so 
wide a field, that to give any analysis of them within 
reasonable limits, would be impossible ; and to form 
an adequate estimate of their importance, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to examine them in detail, just as 
they have been published. However, it appears to 
me, that without presupposing any knowledge what- 
ever of these matters, or of the past history of this 
Society without assuming that it has in any one in- 
stance effected, by joint co-operation, important and 
laborious researches in the cause of science, still that, 
even to a person who will not take the trouble of in- 
quiring and informing himself, an answer to the ques- 
tion, Does the Association advance science ? may be 
returned, short but conclusive. The answer I should 
give would be this: I appeal to the experience of 
every man at all conversant with the history of 
science, and with the working of scientific societies, 
whether it is not an indisputable fact, proved by ex- 
perience, that all such societies, when properly con- 
ducted, are powerfully instrumental in promoting 
the advance of science. 

Unfortunately, it sometimes happens, that when a 
new society springs up, it in some degree interferes 
with a society previously existing. This Association, 
however, interferes with no other society, and there- 
fore, setting aside the great objects actually accom- 
plished, far beyond the pecuniary resources of other 
societies, and for which I take no credit, because I 
presume for a moment they are unknown, it appears 
to me, nevertheless, to follow irresistibly, that this 
Association, acting precisely as other learned societies 
do—using the same means, and exerting a similar in- 
direct influence, must likewise, just as they are, and 
on a scale just proportioned to its magnitude, be 
eminently useful in urging on the advance of science. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to inquire for a 
moment in what way the associations of scientific 
men promote science. The inquiry, however, cannot 
alter the fact that they do so, for that fact is based on 
experience, There are many and very obvious ways 
in which they do so. I shall mention but one. 

The love of truth; the pleasure which the mind 

ls in overcoming difficulties; the satisfaction in 
contributing to the general store of knowledge ; the 
engrossing nature of a pursuit so exalted as that of 
diving into the wonders of the creation ; all these are 
very powerful incentives to exertion ; and under their 
influence great works have been undertaken in the 
cause of science, and carried through to a successful 
termination ; but I believe few will be disposed to 
deny that further inducements must be highly useful. 

it be for a moment recollected, that where any, 
even the most trifling, step in advance has been 
gained, except, perhaps, the accidental discovery of a 
simple fact, there has usually been a long and labo- 


* Mr. Babbage. 








rious course of previous preparation. It has been 
necessary, even in the more popular sciences, to know 
accurately, first, what had been done by others; to 
see distinctly the boundary line between the known 
and the unknown, before there was the least chance 
of effecting anything ; and in the higher departments 
of science such is the time to be expended, so great 
the toil to be endured in ascending to that elevation, 
from which the difficulties to be encountered but just 
begin to appear, that the task is one to which the 
undivided energies of man exerted for many years are 
no more than commensurate. 

But the necessary preparations accomplished, then 
the real difficulties commence. Some perhaps ap- 
parently new principle suggests itself; it is followed, 
with great expenditure of time and labour, to its re- 
mote consequences, and it turns out to be perfectly 
barren and worthless. 

One disappointment succeeds another, and years of 
toil pass away and no result. Under these trying 
circumstances the associations of scientific men atford 
their friendly aid ; they soothe disappointment, excite 
hope, and prepare the way for redoubled exertion : 
they call into active existence that principle which 
has been implanted in our nature for the noblest pur- 
poses—the legitimate ambition of meriting and re- 
ceiving the approbation of our friends and associates. 
In the ordinary circle of acquaintances, the man en- 
gaged in scientific pursuits will find very few, if any, 
who can understand and appreciate his labours ; but 
in such associations as this, there are always many 
who see exactly the object aimed at, the difliculties 
to be encountered, and who are ready to acknowledge 
with gratitude every successful effort in the cause of 
science. 

It is thus, without having recourse to other consi- 
derations, that I account for the fact, that the asso- 
ciations of scientific men, even when they employ no 
large funds, and perform no gigantic labours, as this 
society does, still, by their indirect action, accelerate 
very greatly the progress of scientific discovery. 

But this Association performs other important 
services. It appears to me to diffuse over scientific 
inquiry (if I may so express myself) a salutary influ- 
ence—a healthy vigour of action. What more cal- 
culated to dispel that feeling of languor and weari- 
ness, the consequence of excessive mental labour long 
continued, than the freshening excitement of an inter- 
change of ideas with men to whom the same course 
of research had long been an object of interest ? 
What more likely to extinguish any petty jealousy 
which might arise,—and scientific men, like other men, 
have their weaknesses sometimes,—than to bring all 
the parties together in friendly intercourse, where 
they cannot but feel they have a common object, and 
are working in a common cause—the discovery of 
truth ? 

Again: should the mind, pursuing in retirement 


some single scientific object, raise up to itself notions | 
exaggerated and unreal, of the importance of that | 
object, and then, clated and misled by some trifling 


success, should it throw off the garb of humility, the 


characteristic of science pursued in a proper spirit, | 


whut more calculated to dispel the illusion than these 
meetings, where the man, however eminent in that 


branch of science to which he may have devoted his | 


almost exclusive attention, will be sure to find others 
immensely his superior in every other department of 
human knowledge? And it is not merely forthe sake 
of individuals engaged in the pursuit of science that 
these consequences are so valuable ; it is also for the 
sake of science itself. 

It is important that science should stand before 
the world in an aspect which is not forbidding, and 
we may rest assured of this, that wherever there may 
be the least trace of petty jealousy, of prejudice, or 
of pride, the world will not be slow to discover it; 
and as science claims as one of its noblest attributes, 
the power of exalting and enlarging the mind, and of 
arming it against such weaknesses, it will thus be 
exposed to the charge of having preferred pretensions 
to which it has no just title. 

I will not detain you by enlarging upon the other ob- 
vious beneficial consequences of these meetings, such 
as the opportunities they afford for the free discussion 
of questions upon which the concentrated knowledge 
of individuals may be brought to bear with so much 
success—the opportunities they afford for the for- 
mation of new friendships between scientific men, 
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often fraught with consequences very important to 
science, and the necessary tendency of them to en- 
courage a taste for science. Upon all these I will 
abstain from offering any observations. There is, 
however, one consequence of these meetings, to which, 
if you will permit me to detain you a moment longer, 
I will just advert. 

It has been remarked by a modern traveller of 
considerable depth of observation, that he had always 
found in the children of the fields a more determined 
tendency to religion and piety, than amongst the 
dwellers in towns and cities, and that he conceived 
the reason to be obvious—that the inhabitants of the 
country were less accustomed to the works of man's 
hands than to those of God. May not the observation 
be of more extensive application than at first sight 
appeared ? and if it be true that where we dwell con- 
stantly in large cities the mind is liable to be led 
astray by the habitual contemplation of the works of 
man, forced upon it imperceptibly by the continual 
succession of ideas—all of the same character—all 
originating in objects which have been shaped and 
fashioned by man, may it not also be true that it is 
equally liable to be led astray where it concentrates 
its whole attention, and exerts its whole energy with- 
out relaxation in the contemplation of the greatest of 
all human works, that which the labour of so many 
centuries has raised up—the structure of the abstract 
sciences? And if that be so, what more calculated to 
unbend the mind, and to civert for a season the cur- 
rent of ideas into other channels, than these periodical 
meetings, where, in the proceedings of every section, 
matter will be found of the deepest interest to every 
true philosopher ; and where, however dissimilar the 
facts, however varied the inferences, the result will 
everywhere be still the same—that of putting forward 
more prominently in bold relief the wonderful works 
of creation? It appears to me, if I may presume to 
offer an opinion on such a subject, that the continual 
progress of discovery is destined to answer c bjects far 
more important than the mere improvement of the 
temporal condition of man. Were there a limit to 
scientific discovery, and had we reached that limit, we 
should be in the condition of a man who, with the 
most splendid landscape before him, was insensible 
of its beauty because the charm of novelty had passed 
away. Each successive discovery, as it brings us 
nearer to first principles, opens out to our view a new 
and more splendid prospect, and the mind, led away 
by its charms, is carried beyond and far above the 
petty and ephemeral contests of life: but the more 
rapid the discoveries are, the more powerful the 
charm, and therefore great is the motive for ex- 
ertion ; and in labouring in this cause there is this 
gratifying reflection, that our labours cannot injure 
our successors, for the region of discovery is rich be- 
yond the powers of conception ; and however much 
we may draw from it we shall not leave its treasures 
exhausted—no, not even diminished, because they are 
infinite. This Association has already accomplished 
much ; I feel persuaded it will accomplish much more; 
but of this we may rest assured, that however long it 
may endure, and I see no principle of endurance 
which other societies have that is here wanting, it 
will find an ample and an enlarging field of useful 
employment. 

The Treasurer then read the Annual Report of 
receipts and expenditure, as follows :— 

TREASURERS ACCOUNT, 
From the 23rd of June, 1842, to the Lith of August, 1943. 





RECEIPTS. £. 2. da. 
salance in hand from last year’s account 538 14 6 
Life Composition received at the 
Manchester Meeting and since .. 869 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ..ditto..ditto 868 0 0 
—_— 1737 0 
Compositions for Books (future pub- 
lications) 
Moicties of £5 Compositions refunded 


208 0 0 
1510 0 


Dividends on £5500 in 3 per cent. Consols, 18 
months, to July 1843 
Received on account of sale of Reports, viz. : 
Volume Ist, 2nd edition.... 7 4 
2nd .. eceses 
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Carried forward........¥ £77 310 2715 14 
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Brought forward... 
Volume 9th 
h 


£77 3 10 | 2715 14 
»” 
a. we 

Lithographs .. 


Meeting . 

Ditto, for tickets to the Sections only 

Ditto, from Bankers at Manchester, interest on 
GEE cocccccccccccececcoccemeecoonesscese . 


7 

Fae 44 

PAYMENTS. 

Sundry Disbursements by Treasurer and Local 
Treasurers, including the expenses of the 
Manchester Meeting, Advertising, and Sundry 
Printing 

Paid Printing, &c. the 11th Re- 


328 8 10 


port 
Ditto, on account of Engraving for 
12th Report 


Ditto, Salaries to Assistant General Secretary, 
Accountant, &c. 
Ditto, on account of Grants to Committees for 
Scientific Purposes, viz. :— 
Revision of the Nomenclature of 


Reductions of Stars, British Asso- 
ciation Catalogue 

Anomalous Tides, Frith of Forth 

Hourly Meteorological Observa- 
tions at Kingussie and Inver- 


Ditto ditto ditto 1841.... 

Meteorological Observations 
Plymouth, 1841 

Ditto ditto oe 

Ditto, Whewell’s y A may do. 

Ditto, Osler’s do. do. 

Reduction of Meteorological Ob- 
servations 

Meteorological Instruments and 
Gratuities, 1841 

Construction of Anemometer at 
Inverness, 1841 

Magnetic Co-operation 

Meteorological Recorder for Kew 
Observatory 

Action of Gases on Light, 1841 .. 
Ditto ditto ditto 1842.. 

Establishment at Kew 
Observatory, Wages, 
&e. 38 7 6 

Do. do. Repairs, Fur- 
niture, and Sundries 9417 1 

ne by Captive Balloons, 


Oxidation: of the Rails of Railways 
Publication of Report on Fossil 


Coloured Drawings of Railway 


Registration of Earthquake Shocks 

Uncovering Lower Red Sandstone, 
near Manchester. 

Report on Zoolog 
ture 

Vegetative Power of Seeds, 1861 

itto ditto 1 

Marine Testacea (Habits of) . 

Marine Zoology ..........++ eoee 
Ditto 1841 

Preparation of Report on British 
Fossil Mammalia, 1842 

Physiological Operations of Medi- 
cinal Agents, 1842 

Vital Statistics, 1841 

Additional Experiments on the 
Forms of Vessels, 1841 

Ditto ditto ditto 1842.... 

Reduction of Observations, ditto 

Morin’s Instrument and Constant 
Indicator, 1842 

Experiments on the Strength of 
Materials 





Balance in the Bankers’ hands .... 

Ditto General Treasurer’s hands 

Ditto Local Treasurer's hands .. 
496 4 1 
£3271 4-4 
Sir W. Hamitron proposed the thanks of the 
Irish people to the British Association, for having 
visited the country, which being carried by acclama- 
tion, R. I. Murcutson, Esq. replied, and in turn 
proposed a vote of thanks to the local officers for the 
excellence of their arrangements. In acknowledging 
this vote, the Mayor or Cork lamented the apathy 
exhibited by the gentlemen of the county of Cork, 
who had not shown that interest in the Association, 
which the value of its labours and their own position 

as country gentlemen ought to have suggested. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
MONDAY. 
Invitations, not to be pressed unless circumstances 
required, were presented from Derby and Hull, but 


| sidents.—W. Hatfield, Esq., 





‘it was generally known that all p parties had agreed to | 
hold the next meeting at York ; and a resolution to | 


this effect was passed by acclamation. The follow- 
ing noblemen and gentlemen were elected office- 
bearers for the next year :— 

Rev. J. Peacock, Dean of Ely, President.—Earl Fitz- 
william, Viscount Morpeth, J. 8. Wortley, Esq., Sir D. 
Brewster, Prof. Faraday, Rev. Vernon Harcourt, Vice-Pre- 
Rev. Mr. Scoresby, — Meynel, 
Esq., W. West, Esq., Secretaries—W. Gray, Esq., Local 
Treasurer. 

It was resolved, that the meeting should be held 
in the course of September, the particular day to be 
determined by the London Council. The following 
gentlemen were appointed to the Council for the 
ensuing year:—Sir H. de la Beche, Dr. Buckland, 
Dr. Daubeny, Prof. T. Graham, G. B. Greenough, 
Esq., Leonard Horner, Esq., Eaton Hodgkinson, 
Esq., Robert Hutton, Esq., Sir Charles Lemon, C. 
Lyell, Esq., Prof. Lloyd, D. Macneill, Esq., Prof. 
M‘Cullagh, the Marquis of Northampton, Prof. 
Moseley, Dr. Richardson, Prof. Sedgwick, Col. Sykes, 
W. Thompson, Esq., Prof. Wheatstone, Rev. Mr. 
Whewell, and Dr. Williams, with the officers of the 
Association.—The General Secretaries and Treasurer 
were re-elected. 





To CorresronvEenTs.—P. c. B—E. F.—L K. W.—re- 
ceived. 


W. C. had better write to the Commissioners. 





The following Feriedion! Works, for. SEOTEMBE R, 2, 1843, will be 
ished by Charles Knight & 
HE pENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXXII. 
(New Series,) price 6d, 

KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
Vol. VIIL., bound in cloth,with gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. To becom- 
pleted in ‘Ten Volumes. Pub ished also in Weekly Numbers, 
each containing a separate Play, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reicn or GeorGe III., Part XXXII., super-royal 8vo. price 2s. 

LONDON, Part XXX., price ls. 6d. (completing the 
Fifth Volume), Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, Part CXXVIL, 1s. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE. 
Part VIII., price ls. To be completedin Twenty-five Parts. Pub- 
lished also in Weekly Numbers, price 3d. 

THE GUIDE TO SERVICE.—The Farm Bai irr, Is. 6d. 

LONDON, Volume V., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 

WILLIAM SHAKSPERE; a Broerapny. By C. Kniont. 
Being the Eighth and concluding Volume of the PictoriaL 


SHakseerRe. In cloth, ee = the Plays. Price 1/. 5s. 
22, teeter Aent 21, 


ew ecient: street. August 26, | 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 





I. 
New Work by the Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Spy,’ 
* The Jack O’Lantern,’ §c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
WYANDOTTE; or, THE HUTTED KNOLL. A Romance. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. (Just ready.) 
il. 
Fg nag - Ay 4 Ours 
by f° oe 
NARRATIVE OF THE. DISCoN ae, ON THE NORTH 
COAST OF AMERIC 
EFFECTED BY THE OFFICERS OF “THE HUDSON’S 
BAY COMPANY, during the Years 1836—39, 
By THOMAS SIMPSON, Esa. 
Ill. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo, 


THE BUSY wees a Novel. 


Now ees published, 
2 vols. &8vo. with Portraits from original Paintings, &c. 
LETTERS OF rr vo = ALPOLE, 
Earu or Or 
TO SIR HORACE MANN, H.B. M. Resident at ae Court of 
Florence, from the year 1760 to 1785. 
Printed from the Original MSS. 
Concluding Series, 


Vv. 
.In 2 vols. post S10. povieed and corrected by the Author, 
SECOND EDITIO 
SLICK IN ENGL: AND: or, TH: ATTACHE. 
By the Author of ‘ The Clockmaker :; or, Sayings and Doings of 
Sam Slick of Slickville. 
vi. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
with Mere and NOTES. 
By J ENEAGE JESSE, Esq 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Count of England under the Stuarts,” 
epa *The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 
anover.” 


Vil. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF ; a Romance of Russia. 
By WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 
ALSO, JUST READY: 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS © enn, 
Ww ong MEMOIRS AND N gg 

By J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of 4, ‘under the Stuarts,’ 
and* Lg Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 


Hanove 
* Dicken’ Bentley, New Basiingten-ctnest, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


iain CAve. 96 


, | On Monday t next, the 28th of of August, will be 3 published, price Price 


loth, 
\ N ITTICH’S LEXICON to HOMER, for 
Schools and the Junior yong in Colleges 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & rr -ball-court, 
THE HOME TREASURY 7 BOOKS, PIC CTURES, 
TOYS, &c., PURPOSED TO CULTIVATE THE 
AFF: ECTIONS, FANCY, IMAGINATION, 
AND TASTE OF CHILDREN. 
EDITED BY FELIX 
SUMMERLY. 

Works now ready : 

BIBLE EVENTS, WITH Ree TIOns 
PICTURES BY ITH eeeeY 


SONGS, W 8 NEW 
HOLBEIN. PICTURES 
4s. 6d. AND 4s. 6d. AND 
2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 








LITTLE RED Benepe 
HOOD, ‘Gas 
PIC TURES, 
3s. 6d. AND 
2s, 


SIR HORNBOOK: AN ALLE. 
GORICAL BALLAD, WITH 
EIGHT PICTURES, 

43. 6d. AND 

2s. 6d. 


Works in preparation: 
— Po one gd HISTORY Pa LAD »! ae 
REYNARD THE FOX, WITH FOUR 4! NTASE, 
OTOLD IN THE PIC- PICT TURES” 
TURES: EVERDIN- 3a. = AnD 
GEN. 4s. 6d. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, ssmmesten PASTIME, 
WITH FOUR NEW WITH NU ous 
PICTURES, ATT 
3s. — sa@ 


a ae THE BEAN STALK, 
A NEW EDITION, WITH 
4 NEW PICTURES. 
PRICE 
AND 


LONDON : JOSEPH CUNDALL, 12, OLD BOND-STREET. 


RECREATION HAND-BOOK GUIDES 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 
See more explanatory Advertisement in last Atheneum.]} 
AND-BOOK for HAMPTON COURT 
ALACE; or, Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, Gardens and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nu- 
merous Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, Maps 
and Plans f from Official Sources, and bound in a Cover designed 
by Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 5s. in cloth, and Hol- 
bein’s cover in sold. wae Maps and Plans; and 2s. 6d. not 
gilt, and without 
ae - tee ne Che hows best’ Popular Guide to the Picturesque Beau- 
ie: 


Hand- Seeks for the National Gallery. 
6d., 3d., and id. 











Price 


Also, nowready, | | 
An Tiastrated Edition, with Reminiscences of the 


most celebrated Pictures, drawn expressly from the Originals by 
Messrs. John James and William Linnel il 


Hand-Book for Free Picture Galleries ; being a 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the Dulwich 
Gallery, the vagy Museum, the Society of Arts, and the British 
Museum. Price > ch Gallery published separately at 
proportionate prices. 

Hand-Books for Westminster Abbey : a Guide to 
the Architecture, Scul| nog Tome and Decorations, with 5 
Embellishments on , engraved by Ladies, 4 ayninns $ 
Specimen of Encaustic Tiles i in > ihe Chapter House. and an Iilu- 
——e Price 7s. Another Edition, without Tiles and Illu- 
mination, 


Abridged Edition, with 4 Etchings, price 1s. 

celal . with Plan of the Abbey, 6d. 

A Glance at the Temple Church, with Eight Il- 
lustrations and Ornamental Borders printed i in three Colours, 
Price 1s. Second Edition. 

Hand-Book for Holidays; or, Guide to the London 
Sights, price 6d. 

A Hand-Book for Canterbury, with 35 Illustra. 
tions, 3s. 6d.; cloth extra, Se. 6d. 

Just published, Days’ Excursions out of London ; 
to Erith, Rochester, and Cobham: with a Catalogue of the Pic. 
tures at Cobham Hall. Maps and I!lustrations, price 2s. 6d, 

George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 

i ASSURANCE COMPANY, Il, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 

_—.. transacted in all the branches and for. a I ahicets of of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, EN ENTS an 

to secure CONTINGENT REVER stor. &c. 


fi he 
Information and Prospectuses farnist AERRIDGE, Sactatens. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING _WLLLIAM- oreney, LONDON. 
Schm Stewart: Ea. M:b, Deputy Chairman. 
Maigret Rd. Armstrong, piliem ro Kiba Esq. 


= hag wba, t, Esq. 
$a 
Charles Da shwond B Bruce, Esq. | James a ra Baa. 
pis Ve Watkin Ny yh Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, Et 
The pr rinciple adopted. by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities and a 
ee of three- ve eh hey profits —— = po is be og it ao 
fer great advantages ; especially to those 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction mi 
future premiu 
The followi “table will show the result of the last division of 
rofits, as en iat on the 10th of May, 1843, to all persons who 
Bad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 
1 
Origina | Reduced 
Premium. | premium. 





ca gran 





Date of 
Policy. 


Sum 
Assured. 


ge 

when 

Policy 
was 


issued. 
£913 4 
2423 





£1,000 


On or 
before 10th +4 1515 0 


of May 217 6 
1833, | Y'G90 33 510 


(By order “s the Board 





DAVID TONES, Actuary: 
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* CHILLES ‘BRITISH an and FOREIGN LIFE 
A ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, No. 24, Lombard-street. 
Loans eran op to Policy Hold =. - : 

ance ma effected, upon 
ery, oped either with or without participation 


in profits. Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 

ae eet anted upon fair and equitable terms. 

ns may be “itained on personal or other security by indi- 

Is is Assuring their lives with this Association. 

vidua’ staken on the Liven of rm of ae ore Passengers 
whore orm ife, or for the voyage 

by se _— EDW. ~ 2 JILBERTS( IN, , Secretary. a 

, and every ot ~} A ‘formation, may he obtaine 
orroatsing at the Offices, No. 24, Lombard-street, City. 


LOBE INSURANCE, 
Pact Matviand CornuaiLy, Lonpon. 
Edward Goldsmid, id, 14: § Chairman. 
William Tite, R.S. Deputy Chairman. 
George Care Glyn, Esa.7 ‘reasurer. 


ablish 
for FIRE and LIFE INSU RANCE ‘ Blend ANNUITIES. and the 
PURCHASE rT A R 





EV Mert etna ohn rine NCIES, 
L, ONE MILLION STER 

The whole id - ate Ae —~ 4 aa - of 
the ameunt 0 of premlums receive 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of 
be Coneeny *s Agents in the Country; and where Agents are 
not appointed, pomens the Sect ute. and desirous of the ap- 

may apply to the - my ary. 
wa tment, y ~ ay 
JOHN’ CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
London, August, 1843. 


HE uncertainty of life ought strongly to influence 

those who have relatives and families dependent on them, 

to have of duly > the pre 3 - uate Nellowing actual does | ~o) . 

Aye interes e following actua 

am fy A of the SCOTTISH WIDOWS" FUND 

ay oO RANGE PSOCIE’ ly will place in a very strong view, 

not only the OnpINARY Benerits of Life Assurance, but also 

the very great advantages derived from a connexion with this 
Society. 











Total 
Sum 
paid. 


Interval 
between As- 
surance and 

cease. 


Age at Entry. 
Date of 
Assurance. 
Original sum 
Assured. 
Amount of 
Additions 
by way of 
Bonus 





Years.|Mos. 
1 


8 


43/1815, Jan. 1837, Feb. 

5) 1816,Mar.|1834,Nov. 
| 1817, Nov.|1831, Apr. g 

65! 1818, June|1832, Apr. 3 800 
885 
1500 
Ps) 2500 
40/1890, May| 1a30; Dec. 500| ease 
33) 1832,Mar.!1832, Apr. 1000 oan 


The Profits at 3ist December, 1838 were sufficient to secure, 
1. ARetrospective Bonus OF TWO PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 
not only on the original Sum assured, but likewise on the Bonus 
ADDITIONS PREVIOUSLY DECLARED. . CONTINGENT 
prosPECTIVE Bonus OF TWO PER CENT. PER ANNUM On ve 
accumulated amennt of the original sum assured, and the b: 
Additions previously declared—to be paid from 3ist Decem on, 
188, on all Policies of 5 years’ standing that may emerge before 
sist December, 1845. 

All information may be obtained on application at the Head 
Office, or at any of the Soeety | ry encies. 

MACKENZIE, Manager. 

LONDON OFFICE, 7, Pall Mail 

HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
TARY. 1, Fuipess-ctenet, Bank, yy 
Parliamen f 


Act of 
(Vie cap. 9), and ‘is 80 constituted as to to afford the benefits o 
fe Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of its 
ven. 2 and its claim to i ~ preference and a. have been 


£753 16 1 


5= 





























oo. 

Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 

Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 
The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realized. ke, for instance, the case of a person at the eae 

of thirty, who by the payment of 5/ 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Li 
Assurance Company, can ome = once possessed of a be- 
qeeathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. us, by the exertion of a ve: ry slight degree of economy 
~such, indeed, as can scarony pe felt as an inconvenience, he 
= y at once realize a cagttel of 1000/., which he can bequeath 

ispose of in any way he may think | proper. 

“Detmiied Prospectuses, and every uisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurances s ma roe obtained at the Office. 

ETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
fiat of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch 

siness. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


49, Puslioment-ctrest, Westuineter.—Capital 500,000, 


Henry Ed, everta a ea | John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
mae > Cabe bel, Be a. Esq Jamon i ——y <> k, Es . 
10s. Somers Cocks, jun. . | George Kennet Polloc " 
George Henry Drew, Esq. — Lys Seager, Esq. . 
William Evans, a John Bazley White, Esq. 
William Freeman, Esq. Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Francis Fuller, Esq Henry Wrench, Esq. 
James Hunt, Esq. 
Physician—William Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons—Aifred Leggatt, Esq.; George D. Pollock, Esq. 
ers— Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & 
Solicitors-Mesars. J. L. Bicknell and IC C Lethbridge. 
The leading features of this Society are— 
very moderate Rate of sveninm when viewed as com- 
bined with perfect security to the ass 
The advantage to the Assurers (by “Table 2) of becoming en- 
titled to three-fourths of the profits. 
@ assurance of a certain bonus. 
The facility for securing debt 
he allowance of half the Anneal Premium to remain unpaid 
for + seine an 
commodation of temporary loans to the Assured on 
available security. Immediate and deferred Annuities ere 
ag Yo de y this Society on terms advantageous to the Public. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Professional Gentlemen and 
Agents introducing business to the Office. 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON, Secretary. 











ATIONAL IOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- | 
ANC ANNUITY, and DEFERRED ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 2 Conn, Ne 500,000/.—Em powered 


by Parliament. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 

John Ellfotson. M. D. F.R.S. George Langiog, Beg, 

John Griflith Frith, Esq. John Rawson, 

H. Gordon, Esq. Clement sabes, qa. 

Joseph Thompson, E 
Auditors—Prof. Wheatstone, F. R.S.; Prof. Graves, A.M. F.R.S. 
ti . 8. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. 

The superior advantages to those Assured with this Society 
will be best understood by a comparison of its principles and a 
reference to the last | Auman Bonus declared on Policies of five 
years’ standing, viz. 
ey | Sum |,,“22ual 


Cash 
fa Premium. 


Bonus, 


Premium 
reduced 


Bonus 


Entry added. 





££ 8. d\ £58. d.|£ 5. d.\£ 58. d. 
— 39 = lo 67 8 4/132 14 6/5819 9 819 4 
114 | 56 17515 01296 9 7 (123 0 6 (16 9 7 
"Policies now onal upon entitled to participation in next 
Annual Division. Two-thirds of all preeme paid can be bor- 
rowed by the assured without loss of Pol i, 
F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


OntE BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
NY, 4, New Bank-' belidings, and 10, Pall Mall East. 
His yoy the Duke of outee erland, President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H.E.1.C.) Vice-Chairman. 
John Webster, M.D. 24, Brook-street, Physician. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. —This Institution is incorporated by 
Royal Charter, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, com- 
bined with perfect security in a fully subscribed Capital of One 
Million, besides an Accumulated Premium Fund of Three 

undred and Fifty-five Thousand, and an Annual Revenue, 
from Life Promtumne alone, of Eighty-two Thousand Pounds. 

The last Bonus declared averaged 37 per cent. on the premi- 
ums paid. The next appropriation of profits will be made in 
December, 1844; and persons who now insure will participate 











Spewte ave according to the number of annual premiums paid in 
| the interv 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. —Insurances against Loss b¥Fire may 
be effected at the Company's Western Branch Office, 10, Pail 
Mall East, on Private Houses, Country Mansions, Furniture in 
the same, and Farm Steadings, at the lowest rates of premium 


oqgeneenns to the risk. 

Tables of Rates, and a full List of the 
Directors, &c. whoare all responsible Partners, may be obtain 
on application to Messrs. B. and M. Boyd, Resident Members of 
the Board, 4, New Bank-buildings ; or to the Actuary, Mr. John 
King, 10, Pall Mall East. JOHN KING, Actuary. 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 


70, Lombard-street, aot a. Charing-cross.—Established 








LD GILDING, LACKER, and BRONZE, 

ry, faded, ra tormiehed. rendered equal to new 

by U PTON'S PARISIAN DETERGENTS. The effect is sudden, 
acteniening, “aa lasting ; eeable merely. sponging the surface, 
the expense only a few pence for the largest gilt frame, 
ona the merest trifle for lackered articles. Fly spots are at 
once removed from gilding; no necessity, therefore, to cover 
from the fly. Gold detergent, 2s. 6d. per bottle; lacker and 
bronze, ls. 6d. ; lamp. ls. 4d. All are innoxious and inoffensive. 


Sold by Upton & . + 33, 
Hanover-square, and 65, Basinghall-street, ‘City. Established 
nearly 40 years. Atrial allowed free of all charge. Trade 


supplie 


HE OMBROSOME,or PATENT PORTABLE 
SHOWER BATH, especially adapted for travelling an 
exportation. By this Bath an inexhaustible shower is produc 
from a few quarts of water: the height of the shower may be 
increased or lessened to suit adults or v4 and occupying 
so little room, is peculiarly suited for bed-rooms and dressing- 
rooms; it is also an excellent Douche Bath. Being little larger 
than a writing-desk when packed, it will be a great desideratum 
for exportation to India and other bot climates. ‘To Military 
Men and others of a migratory life, also to Students ofthe Uni- 
versities, Inns of Court, &c. (where rooms are low and water 
scarce), the present invention cannot failto be most acceptable. 
t is made entirely of brass, and is at once simple and elegant.— 
May be seen at the Royal Polytechnic Institution ; and be had, 
with Prospectuses, at the Bazaar, Panklibanon Iron Works, 58, 
Baker-street; Mr. . Benham, 19, Wigmore-street; Mr. C. 
Bray, 16, Cranbourne- street; Mr. J. Deacon,4, Moorgate-street ; 
r. J. Evans, London Bridge, and Ludgate-bill ; Messrs. 
Fallows & Adcock, 4, Halkin-street West; Messrs. Glenton & 
Chapman, 147, New Bond-street; and he Ae ests be had of all 
the eading Ironmongers throughout E 
Price 4/. 10s. and 5/. She. 


ARM WEATHER.— Ease and Comfort for 
the Feet.—HALL & CO. Wellington-street, Strand, 
Londen. sole Patentees of the PANNUS CORIUM, or Leather 
loth Boots and Shoes. These articles have borne the test and 
ano 1 the approbation of all who have worn them. Such as 
are troubled with corns banions, gout, or tenderness of feet 
from any other cause, will find them the softest and most com- 
fortable ever invented; they never draw the feet or get hard, 
and for warm climates ‘they are found easier and more durable 
than any other kind of shoes; they resemble the finest leather, 
and are cleaned with common blacking. Their Elastic Spring 
Boots are worthy attention ; they supersede lacing and button- 
ing, and effectually support the ankle. he material sold by 
J 30 1 = R-~ Any respectable boot and shoe 
mak reer be nt.—The much-improved PATENT 
INDI AN UHUER GOLOSTES are light, dura wh! ang rfectl 
waterproof.—_H“LL & PORTABLE TERPROO 
DRESSES claim the BS of all who are one to the 
wet. Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, with hoods, from las. Gentle- 
men's Dresses, cometuins C ‘ape, Overalls, and Hood, 2ls. The 
whole can be carried with convenience in the pocket. 














Maithiag Attwood, Esq. M. pr | Sir’ w. Hevgato, F Bart. 

W. Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S. | iikmee odgson, Esq. 
John Co ope, Esq. | R. Henshaw ey Esq. 
William Cotton, . F.R.S. Fe Petty Muspratt, E: 

Sir William C =e bart. Geo rge Shum Storey F'sq 
de Davis —~, Hampden Turner, Esa. 
Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

“The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; noes the Tables, which include Ascending and 

scending Scales of Tyssiaee, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all pa 

e Rates have recently been pofpecd, agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; they are also verified by the experi- 
ence of the Office during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable pecticipation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large paip-up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible |p Kh of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 

ties of partne: 

Policies are purchased on on —y-| rues when the object of an 
assurance is e ed ;—or, lo: will ted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

anne eaenes and every information obtained on application at 

the ices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town in -s Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, S 7: 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presi = 5 sl 
pord Vi rd Viscount Falkland 
Lord a dipeee ene Stenton. 


Directors—Jas. Stuart, Eee. Chairman. 
Hananel_ De Castro, Bea. De puty Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. arles Graham, Esq. 
| a Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
yd, Esq. Resident William Reilten, Esq. 
E. "Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist. fohe Ritchie Esq. 
Resi FPF.  Fhememn, sq. 
Charles Bowness, Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
1834. In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/, per cent. 

r annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 

“y insured with pro he premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a efor lifer need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for life 

The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in March, 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 


follows : 
Sum added to Policy. 
£136 13 4 











Ear! of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
1 of Stair 





Time Assured. 
6 Years 10 Months 
1000 4 Years 

1000 3 aad 


Sum Assured. 
£1000 


2 2 


1000 1 Ye 20 0 
- a will he gtpeted > gpoiication to to the Resi- 


dent Directors, Edward Boyd d, 

of No. 8, he age eae Pall Mall ". London. santadunes 
rederick Hale Thomson, eon, 48, Berners-street, 

attends at the Office daily, about ‘haltbeat 3 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headach, Bilious ind 
Liver Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle -— 
ent, imparting ‘. th to the a o the 
nervous system. é Som. =, bettie, at ls. ldd. or 2s. 9d. cach, sos 
illo B. G. Windus, 61, Bish 


nnox 








at CHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
er Makers to the Lords of fee Admiralty (Esta- 
blished iy alle 3, BIRCHIN-LANE. The largest assortment 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in London, by. the 
most eminent makers—many nearly easel to new, and at little 
above half their original cost, all of w W. nm warrant. 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, and Horizontai 
Escapements, all of superior manufacture. New Watchesof the 
most elegant patterns upon the principle of their Chronometers, 
to which the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc- 
cession, with compensation balances to counteract the variations 
of temperatare. Also a large assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches, for La es and Gentlemen, at considerably 
uced prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. The most 
experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 
repairing Cyanene. 
ebster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 


UTTER MADE IN TEN MINUTES, by 
the NEWLY-INVENTED CHURN, registered according 

to Act of Parliament. 
ATTWOOD, WIMBLE & YaRnea, Manufacturers, Lewes, 


This Cuurn being made entirely of Block Tin, the necessary 
degree of temperature can be given to the cream, by placing it 
in a pan of cold or hot water, which papres the butter coming 
in Son or twelve minutes. The sim licity of its construction, 
and the facility with which it may be cleaned, are no incon- 
siderable advantages over aC now in common use. 

Sizes, No. 2, and 3, 
Churn from 7 tod Ibe. 13 to 15 lbs. 26 to 28 Ibs. 
Price, Gerrisge pai to 258. 35s. 428. 





Metal Pans for Churns to stand in, 4s. 6d.,6s.,and 7s. Larger 
sizes made to order. a hermometers ond Butter Prints 
supplied. May be obtained through any respectable iron- 
monger in Town or Country, and from the Manufacturer, Lewes. 

To be seen in London, at Wright's Range Warehouse, 
Arthur-street, near the Monument; W. Baily & Son, Furnishing 

%, 71, treet; Livermore & Son, Iron- 
mongers, , No. 30, ‘waeees Benham, 19, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendiah- “square. Export Agents, Barnes & Co., 109, Fen- 
church-street. 


LECTRO-PLATED and GILT ARTICLES. 
—ELKINGTON & CO., Petentons, beg to announce that, 
- meet Oe iocrensing demand for this manufacture, the 
n Establishment at No. 22, REGENT-STREET, 
(Cc (CORNER a of JERMYN. STREET,) where every variety of arti- 
cles for the Side-board, Dinner, Dessert, and Breakfast Tables 
may be inspected. J 
The have also a similar assortment at their City Establish- 
No. 45, MOORGATE-STREET, vihere they havea MANU- 
Y for PLATING and GILDING, RE-PLATING and 
REGILDING ARTICLES of every Eecalislien. and of ALL 
METALS. 


With reference to articles of their manufacture, the Paten- 
tees beg to Rate, that the Mz differ from all goods hitherto offered 
as “ Plated Goods” or “Substitutes for Silver,’ being made in 
the same manner as SOLID SILVER, as whieh they cannot 
be known, and being also Pee tn of a hard white metal, 
strongly coated with silver ~ f the Electro process. 

Silver Articles of every kind or pattern exactly copied. 

Every article made by the Patentees bears their stamp (E. & 
Co. beneath a Crown.) 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’'S PATENT.—These candles 
do not require snuffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle ; the | ‘iame% is steady and brilliant. 2 metallic 
or Casetertons matter is used in the manufacture. e 8d. per 
lb. So! . Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 
City, —~ ess Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, Masyiqbene é 3 
W. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford. square ; ae 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John a en 
street, W Bitechapel George 1 rocer, Pitfi ii-treet, 
Hoxton; 8. Game, Fish-street-hill; J: Pain, grocer. | aaa ane 
Freen-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black friars-road; C. H. holas, 
Walworth; and at the Li A, Oh 








reer 








A. hby ’ 
Without; ; and at- iy all Medicine Venders, 





Stapehouse, Christebureh, § urrey. 
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ne 
ON. E. EDEN’S PRINCES and PEOPLE 


of INDIA, price 4/. 4s. The Third Part is now ready. 
Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 
Just published, price 4s. cloth boards, gilt, 
HE CAPTIVES VOW; or, the Bashaw. 
a Moral Tale. 
By Miss CHARITY BATCHELOR. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers'-court. 
chester: D. E. Gilmour, Public Library. 


In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
Ww it IS THE CHURCH OF CHRIST? 





Win- 





Curate of Shrivenham, Berks. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churehyard, and Waterloo-place. 


POISSON’S MECHANICS. : 

In September will be published, 2 larze volumes, 8yo. 
TREATISE on MECHANICS. By 8S. D. 
POISSON. Second Edition. Transtated from the French, 

and illustrated with Explanatory Notes, by the Kev. HENRY 
H. HARTE, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
ndon: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


EW VOLUME of BARNES'S NOTES on 
the NEW TESTAMENT. 

Messrs. WILEY & PUTNAM will have ready for delivery in 
a few days, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. 6¢.. uniform with the Notes 
on the Gospels—Acts, Romans, Corinthians, and Galatiaus. 

NOTES, Explanatory and Practical, on the EPISTLE to the 
HEBREWS. By ALBERT BAKNES. ye 

rders received by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 
Stationers’-hall-court, Ang, 25, 1813. 








~ Just published, a New Edition of 
WANOSTROCH'T’S GIL BLAS, 
A BREGE de L'HISTOIRE de GiL BLAS 
de SANTILLANE de M. LE SAGE, | Sixiéme édition, 
revue et corrigée, avec Ja Sienifieation des Mots en Anglais au 


has de chaque page, par NICHOLAS WANOSTROCHT. i2mo. 
5s. roan lettered, Also, sa 
1. Wanostrocht’s (N.) Numa Pompilius. Par 


» Florian. Septiéme Cuition. 12mo. 4s. roan lettered. q 
2. Wanostrocht’s (N.) Histoire de L’Empire de 
ae sous Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire. roan 
ettered. 
f.ondon: Longman & Co.; J.G.F. & J. Rivington; Whittaker 
Co.; E. P. Williams; Duncan & Co. ; Hoalston & Co.; Souter 
& Law; Dulau & Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


I2mo, os. 








THE ATHENAUM 


CAve. 96 





MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 

Now ren in 3 vols. post Svo. 
us BA KER’S WIFE; 

Or, COURT and rt. 
By Mrs. GOR 
Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ Mrs. Armytage,’ &c. 
Also, just published, 

THE STAGE COACH; or, the ROAD of LIFE. A 

Novel. By JOHN MILLS, Bea. Author of * The Old English 
w ju 


Gentleman,’ &c. 3 vols. strations. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 
EMOIRS of the QUEENS of FRANCE. 
By Mrs. FORBES BUSH. 

A Seconp Enition of the above work, dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Her Majesty the Queen of the French, and including a 
Memoir of Her Majesty, obtained from sources exclusively 
authentic, and never before published, with a Portrait, 1s Now 
READY, in 2 vols. small 8vo. price 21s. bound, and may be had 
of all Booksellers. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, price 8s. 
ARLY YEARS and LATE REFLECTIONS, 


Vol. II., comprising Brief Memoirs of the late Dr.Giynw, 








| 
| of Cambridge; of Sir WALTER Scott; and of Joun AuER- 


NETHY, Esq. 
CLEMENT CARLYON, M.D. 
Late Fellow of Pembroke College, Camb 
Likewise, by the same Author, 
Scripture Notices and Proofs. 
Also, Vol. I. of Early Years and Late Reflections. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. in cloth, lettered, 


OTES on the MINISTRY of CARDINAL 








This day is published, in 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 
TREATISE on the MANAGEMENT 
CULTIVATION of FOREST TREES. onl 

Ga and Forester ts the Mest Nope che M 
f oble the Marquis of 
Bainter X Son, London, 21, Warwick-square, and Cinagalacte, 
Just published (by permission of the Author), 6th ediion wa 
- Be. cloth ieneen Sth edition, ime, 
(CREB ATIONS on the EFFICACY of 
ey pod pd sae. in Affections of the Liver, 
‘ eTvo! ; 
Management of Health and Life. a 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court 
Just published, price Ss, 
N ESSAY on PULMONARY CONSUMP. 
A TION and its TREATMENT by NAPHTHA; with Ba 
periments, and numerous Cases of Recovery. : Ex. 
By JOHN HASTINGS, M.D), 
Physician to the Blenheim-strect Free Dispensa: 








“ From ¢ tion of the nature of th “ys 
of ne. Sat ¥ posonted Pe yey we = re Desnauint 
Rg a our brethren to give the naphtha a trial,”_. 


London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 

Now ready, 1 small vol. elegantly bound 

a 5 
HE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS 
THE NINTH EDITION. 
Edited by the Author of *’‘The FORGET-ME-NoT,’ 
There is something very pleasing in enduing flowers with 
sentiments appropriate to their forms, colours, and fragranc . 
the simple science that this little volume professes to teach, 
must become popular among all classes, but more Particulai b 
with the lovers of flowers. It turns the hue of a petal into the 
expression of a feeling, and conveys on the wings of aromati 
sweets the most delicate sentiments."'— Metropolitan. - 

aanders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 








L B. PACCA, Secretary of State to His Holi Pope 
Pius VIL. from the I8th June, 1808, to the Dethronement of the 
Pope by Buonaparte on the 6th July, 1809; also, An Account of 
the Cardinal's Journey with the Pope to Grenoble; bis Impri- 
sonment ip the Fortress of San Carlos, at Fenestrelles, from the 
6th nuguek 1309, to 5th February, 1813; his Journey to Fontaine- 
bleau and Paris, and Final Return to Rome on the 24th May, 
i314. ‘Translated from the Italian of Cardinal Pacca. 

Dublin : Jobn Comping. Lower Ormond-quay ; C. Dolman 
61, New Bond-street, London. ’ , ’ 

*s* The profits arising from the sale of this Work will be 
given to the Hospital of St. Vincent, Stephen's-green, Dublin. 





DENHAM PARK INSTITUTION 


FoR 


THE TREATMENT OF 


MENTAL DISORDERS 


AFFECTING THE 


UPPER CLASSES OF SOCIETY OF BOTH SEXES. 





4 


Director—Epwarp Hornor, Esq. 
Consulling and Visiting Physician—Joun Forsxs, M.D. F.R.S., 
Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty's Household, and Physician Extraordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
12, OLD Buruineton-stRest, LONDON. 


Resident Medical Oficer—WiLttam Witson, M.D. 
Medical Referee in London—Enasmus W11s0N, Esq., 55, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 








Some changes in the direction of this Institution, and an important addition reeently made to its medical staff, seem 
e 


to justify the Director in calling attention to the claims which it 





of the public and to the 


a 





support of the medical profession. It is believed that a fuller knowledge of the character of this establishment, on the 
ay 


part of medical men, will be found of importance to them, in many cases, when called upon to r 


3 
abode for a patient who may be required to be removed from home. It is the object of the Director and Medical Super- 
intendents to give to the Institution the character and appearance of a domestic retreat during the removal of a temporary 


disease, not of a place for the séclusion and punishment of dangerous and incurable persons. 


Accordingly, the greatest 


care is taken, not merely to discard every form of personal restraint, but, as far as practicable, to remove from the obser- 
vation of the inmates everything that could tend to irritate or distress their feelings; and no pains are spared to cheer the 
mind, and to lessen the gloom and despondency to which so many of this class of persons are unhappily subject. Oppor- 
tunities for varied occupation and amusement, within and without doors, are studiously supplied, and exercise in the open 


air, in the carriage and on foot, is carefully enjoined. 


The excellence of the accommodations generally, and the great conveniences and comforts to be found in Denham 


Park, are, it is believed, of a kind that cannot fail to be approved of. The 
mansion, having apartments sufficiently spacious for in-door exercises during wet weather, and designed on a scale of 
The general appearance of the house betrays nothing of its present 


magnificence rarely met with in imodern houses. 





ilding is a fine sp of the old English 


destination, either in external or internal arrangements; and, besides the usual suites of apartments, it contains a billiard- 
room, a library, and a consecrated chapel, in the latter of which the patients, oflicers, and servants of the establishment 


meet daily for morning and evening prayer. 


Classification forms an important part of the arrangements. The Ladies and Gentlemen have each their distinct 
moiety of the house, and assemble in their separate saloons, from which those are excluded who, from the state of their 
disorder, would be likely to prove annoying to the convalescents, or be themselves excited by the presence of company. 
In these reunions the invalids mingle constantly and systematically with the sane; the observances of polite society are 
carefully maintained ; and, by judicious intercourse, the minds of the invalids are strengthoned and prepared for that 


exercise which a return to the world may require. 


In some instances, where benefit is likely to result to the sufferer, and 


no inconvenience to the rest of the inmates, relations and friends are admitted to stay with an invalid in the louse. This 


permission has on several occasions been found a desirable privilege, and been eagerly eml 


the ar ts. 


d: 
; 6 





society, and resources of the establishment being such as to render it an agreeable place of residence to all. 


The advantages offered by this Institution for the retirement of Ladies are considered to be especially worthy of 


notice: they will be found to be highly appreciated by several now resident there. 


The Terms of Admission for both Sexes at Denham Park are moderate, and are regulated according to the following 
among other circumstances: I. The nature and extent of private accommodation required. 
attendance rendered necessary by the nature of the individual case; or required for the special comfort and convenience 
of the patient. If1. The kind and amount of horse or carriage exercise required as a luxury, beyond what is deemed of 
IV. The pecuniary means of the Patient; a small number, to 
whom it is an object, being from time to time received at an inferior charge, provided they are desirable inmates from 


importance medicinally, and which is always furnished. 


their position in society and the nature of their malady. 


Il. The amount of domestic 


When required, highly responsible persons are sent for patients to any part of the kingdom. 


Denham Park is situated on the Oxford Road, two miles from Uxbridge, and within easy reach of the West Drayton 


and Slough Stations of the Great Western Railway. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Director by letter or personal application, (Denham Park, Uxbridge, 


Middlesex,) or of any of the Medical Officers. 
JUNE 20th, 1843, 


Epwarp Hornor. 





Lately published, large 8vo. 12s. cloth, lettered, 
PRA ICAL INTRODUCTION to LIFE 

and Fi ASSURANCE, showing t aleu. 
lating the Values of Annuities, Neon oN = 
ances, Endowments, Policies, Bonuses, Commutation of Bon 
&c,, with a Comprehensive Digest of the distinctive features 
Inawenes, and the Hsics of Preminws Ghesity donmnaea 

‘ a emiu 

THOMAS H. MILLAK, Accountant, Edinburg BF 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 


I,Q@IR WALTER SCOTT'S NAPOLEON 
In Five Volumes, is now complete. r 
I. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, in Continuation of 


Ye Pre Writings, will commence on Ist October, with 


TL WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
Part XXXVI. is now ready. . 
{V. WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE'S EDITION, 
No. 88, and Part XXII. are published. 


Also. 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, complete, price 1s. 4a. 
Robert Cadel!, Edinhurgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


This day, - 6d. cloth, 
[eRe rare "KING'S ENQUIRY into the 
HIP of the 
irst Three He 














shite orca BAT GT BGM GUE: HOR 
ft rs after : 


r cys ars after Christ. With Remarks and 
Appendix ; the whole comprising an A of an 
Deeught S the Primitive Church.” in answer to the above men- 


course. 
By a CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Seeley, Burnside & Seeley, 34 and 169, Fleet-street, London; 
Binns & Goodwin, Bath. 


LIFE IN SWEDEN. 

Published this day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. hoards, 
HE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS; 
ne oesrre HINA. he FREDERIKA BREMER. Tran 

By the same Author, 
The Home; or, Family Cares and Family Joys, 
2vols. 2s. 
The Neighbours. 2nd edition. 2 vols. 18s. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


RICHARDSON’S GEOLOGY.—SECOND EDITION. 
This day is published, 2nd edition, considerable enlenped, with 
new Frontispiece, and nearly 100 new Wood Engravings, fep. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, ss ne 
EOLOGY for BEGINNERS: comprising a 
Familiar Explanation of Geology, and its associate Sci- 
ences, Mineralogy, Physical Geology, Fossil Conchology, Fossil 
Botany, and Palwontology, including Directions for forming 
Collections and generally cultivating the Science; with a 
suceinet Account of the several Geological Formations. By 
G.F. RICIIARDSON, F.G.S, of the British Museum. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 














‘UNIVERS PITTORESQUE:—lItalie, par 
Artand—Gréce, par Pouqueville—Egypte, parChampollion— 
Mexique, par La Renandiére—Chine, par Pauthier, &c. “A\ 
the standard publications for which we are indebted to the press 
of Messrs. Didot, ‘ L’Univers Pittoresque’ deserves a foremost 
lace among the justly popular and useful.”—Literary Gazette. 
, Univers Pittoresque, large 8vo. with many Steel Engravings, 
is published weekly, at 4d. per Number. Complete volumes, 
with about 100 Engravings each, may be had throngh Book- 
sellers, at 7s. per volume. London: F, Didot & Co., Amen- 
corner, Paternoster-row. A list gratis. 
Price 6s. with two folding Plates, 
AYLOR’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, 
Part XII., completing the Third Volume. 
MELLONI, Nomenclature of Calorific Radiations. 
E. BECQUEREL, on the Solar Spectrum. 
ARAGO, on the Chemical Action of Light. 
MOssOT Fl, on Capillary Phenomena, and on a Phenomenon 
observed by Dr. Young. | 7 
HAUSEN, Method for Computing the Absolute Disturbances of 
the Heavenly Bodies. : 
LAMONT'S Magnetic Observations at Munich. 
(;AUSS’S Magnetic Observations at Gottingen. ‘ . 
MENABREA, on Babbage’s Analytical Engine; with copious 
Expianato.¢ Notes by the Translator, 
R. & J.E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 














London: Jamrs Hotmrs, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Pub- 
lished every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 1 Wee 
lirigton Street North, Strand, by Jonn Frawcts, and sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messt® 
Bell& Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for [ngLAND, J, Cumming, D' 





